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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 


Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
lhe Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence 
408 So, 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.” 
Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTL 


June 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Opera. Concerte and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal! and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 











FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 








Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 








Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Muse, OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 1th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIAWO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





TOWNSEND H, FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Voca) Instruction, 
Studios ; 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co.,7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio, 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 


Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METH 











THOD. 
83 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 














MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mur. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 











Mast. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Limited Number of Priva/e Pupils received. 


Address care National Conservatory of Music, 
126 East 17th Street, New York, 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 Bast 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 





Mrs. EL1zABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








FRIDA DB GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 








SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 








HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 


torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR, ANTON SEIDL CONCERTS, 
Brighton Beach. L. I 

After September 15, for Voice Culture, address 

The Alpine, 55 W. 34d Street, New York City. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 


repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
= ' on 41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “Rob Roy ’ Company. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 


LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individual 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 








Studio 76 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 P. M. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
36 East 238d Street, New York City. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park). 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 


Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CoRA RIGRY, 31 Crest Avenue. 
Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 





D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


‘* Perfect artist ..... perfect teacher. "— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpen 1890, 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with spectai 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils | gehaeren vag every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 48 West 57th St., New York 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 
ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art ane ouers with stage deportment. 
ie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 


Studio: carnegie 
fork. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Blidg.). 








ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 


tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: (30 West 59th Street, New York. 
tudios: 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Chicago, III. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S : 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York, 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
anist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 3&th Street. 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 

Ss ities : Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
Di ny Private or ro fon. 
Kensington, 78 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Violin Sours of the Sacred Heart 7 
Address, 346 Street, New York. 
PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 











Theory of Interpretation, 
A. J. GOODRIC ssthor of **Complete Musical 
pm ye oom ~¥ stand at Pn agen ‘= 6 ' 
‘om ” 
guage, &c. Sites kt Box CHICAGO. - 
CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 


Piano, Baswmeny. Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hail and 262 Lenox Avenue, 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON J ANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF, 





Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





Boston. 


London, England. 


London, E, ngland. 








EMIL TIFERRO, 
4 po 
Opera, ConeA CHER Gi SINGING ee 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concer’s Seasie Hall, Boston, 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





F, W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 





A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149, Tremont Street, Boston. 








LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

“ This is to tocntaty Gee Mra. L. F.C. . being a 
finished lof mine, and successfully associ- 
ated with mein ad. senenine I take —— in giving her 
my unquali 

CHAR 2. ADAMS. * 


Mrs. Richardson resumes teaching September 30, ntil 
then engagements can =y- made by mail. 


481 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 











Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
Pe 4) of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
lly recommended by him. Will resume 
pines me 4 Gapeetes 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 








FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, a, Rebestices, Musicals, 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue 


Orgaa L noep § Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamline 136 Sth Ave., New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for co Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils ac 
Address: 46 ‘iva Piace, New York. 


GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 
Vocal Pose ov: rdey Perey a ne z an artis- 


tic finish, For Church, Consett and and Grand Opera. 
E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and forthe past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN rag ag r= 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 














HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
‘or terms and dates address 

#9 East 106th Street, New York. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. ne the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons g 


Concert 
Culture. 








No. 124 iwreas Mth Street, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York. 











JEANNE FRANKO, 


Violinist and Pianist. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio: 100 Hast 76th Stre 


h Street, New York. 








ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios ; 009-004 Carnegie a New York City. 
Lon Argyl 1 Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & ‘eo. 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


PEABODY GRADUATES’ SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, Battimore, Mp. 
MAY G. EVANS, Presipent. 
Thorough Elementary and Advanced Instruction 
in all branches. Keopens October 1. Send for 

circular. 
One of the most successful and progressive 
musie schools in the South. 


Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

° Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

fmited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

| Festival-. Address Louis BLUMENBERG, Manager, 

pe E. 18th Street, New York. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voiee, lyric dec languages, 
— —— peer mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single le 

Regular course, eran ~ Terms, moderate. 


NATALIE ME. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 














Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 
Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 


Covent Garden. 
48 Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects rm ome oe | 
“Mrs. Emil Robabke is a recognized authority 
on yocal train: 
“Mrs. Behnke is wel) known as a most excellent 
thoroughly philosophical princi- 


18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


teacher 
ples.” — 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1¢7 sees am =~ Brighton, 


Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., an Sq., 
 dedon” Ww. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL ce says: “A were s<P- 
resentative of what I believe not onlv to e 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice,” 

JOHN RUSKIN says: “I am especially glad to see 
the use you make of what I have bese trying to 
teach about color, and the extent to — you 
show that the same truths hold as to soun 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 


PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


Gives lessons in the ~~ Fn =r at 31 Not- 
ticgham Place, W., a 
olland’s method of ice red atten can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.'s, New York. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St, John’s Wood, N. W. 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Théatre Frangais). 


Vocal Afsthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech: Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Canti/ena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

234 Sasayitl Street, London, W. 





MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &e. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 


No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 











The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


ya tage ly $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


advertising everything connected with 


dncante in t pro 9 Silirceat and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms wa ee “pas pone: to the iety’s 
offices : ENGLAN 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princif~al Violin Department. 


Recid 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F,. ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. F aaa 
Louis FALk, 

HANS aj SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM Cas 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
‘excere. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Musical Directors, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Phiihar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle, Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 





Apply for Catalogues. 





Department for pupits from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUK, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 


tories. 
iy: th on boarding pupils may enter at 


an 
nats ‘ladies in the home department 


are under we personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 6&ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Mr. N. VERT’S 
Musical Arrangements: 


Madame A! BANI’s tours of Great Britain, Canada 
and America. 

MEISTER GLEE SINGERS’ tour of the provinces. 

Senor SARASATE’S provincial tour and season of 
concerts in London. 

Dr. RICHTER’- tour of Great Britain, with full 
London orchestra, and series of Londen con- 
certs. 

Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH’- tour of the provinces 
and Canadian and American tour in 1 

Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI’S tours of South 
Africa, Austraha, Canada and United States. 

WOLFF Musical UNION and KNEISEL QUARTETTE 
(of Boston) series of Summer concerts, 1896. 


N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 





The National Institute of Music, 


179 BE. G4th ST., NEW YORK, 
WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director, 


Instruction in all branches of Music by eminent 
teachers. Solfeggio, Harmony and 
Sight Reading C lasses, 


Terms moderate. Prospectus sent. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Voval 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organ. 

. Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
FREDERIC GRANT GL EASON, Harmony, &c 





z and School of 
«VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Mre. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


Director. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 










quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 
public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
f BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


**The only Piano which Improves under Usage."’ The choice of the best informed and most 
ritical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


OCTANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. MFrs. 


Py New York =— 
Yor territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., °*mccc0Accm s.” NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 

) wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition foes from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial and Royal Ceurt Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factery 
Proprieters'ef the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 


























J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston S&t., East River, 
NEW YORK, Jf 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorpAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. I.: . . ; . ‘ ; ; 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my @xpectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . > : aaa 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World's Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


Ss.&c& PP. BRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 




















Royal Conservatory of Music (also Oneratic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad, Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director, 
Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Frauj. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Roneuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
. Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Soreies caer 


for the SEMINARY: ce eee for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Frau Prof. Setma Nicxiass-Kem Apo.r Scuuize procs), Prof. Frrmepricn 


; Lupwic Busstar (Theory, Musical Hi 7 . Prof. Hemnicu 
Exruicn, Prof. Frrepr. Geena, A. Parenpicx, BE. E. Taveaet Pleas , Prof. Ricuarp Hansmann, (Janké- 
pines} .— Drene1, Musical Director (Organ), . Gustav Hoviagnper, Florian 
Zayic (Violin), O. Hurscuswazurze (" &c., 

Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


§2™ Prospectuses obtained Conservatory. 
= wi recvived at aay time, Consultation hours from 11 a.m. to 1 P.M. 
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BOSTON, Mass., September 22, 1895. 
HY did the last Fortnightly Review publish an 
Englishing of a portion of Der Fall Wagner (which 
appeared as long ago as 1888) as though the article had been 
prepared especially for it by Friedrich Nietzsche, and with- 
out a word of comment or explanation? : 

What has become of our old friend Heinrich Pudor? 
Formerly he shed a pamphlet nearly every month, a pam- 
phlet of grotesque paradox or destructive criticism. Is he 
in a journey ; is he pursuing ; or is he asleep to all music as 
well as all conservatories ? 

* 
* * 


Here is valuable musical information : ‘* Singing beach, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, has just been sold.” The purchaser 
is not named, but the beach will undoubtedly appear in 


modern realistic opera. Pat 


The following correspondence, published last week, is 
of contemporaneous human interest : 
Tue Prosi_em Soiven. 


To the Editor : 

Boston, September 18.—‘t What is the matter with Fred 
Solomon? Once he was funny, but in the 7zigane/ Oh! 
There is not an ounce of humor in his whole corporosity, 
and he is pretty big for a short man, too.”—Sftage 
Whispers in Traveler. 

Answer.—Lack of material and situations. You cannot 
make a comic song out of Old Hundred without being sac- 
rilegious. * Frep So_omon. 


* * 

I was reading ‘‘ A Woman Who Did Not,” by ‘* Victoria 
Crosse,” and I found this sentence: ‘‘That marvelous 
music of Schubert that represents so exactly the convulsive 
sobs, the falling tears of the lover at the death-bed of his 
love.” The heroine, Eurydice Williamson, sang the song 
on shipboard and accompanied herself gracefully on the 
guitar. And what do you suppose the song was? It was 
Schubert’s Adieu, so called because Schubert did not 
write it. 

+ * * 

Do you notice the sentimental songs of the day, songs 
that might be described as Ballads of the Heart and 
Hearth? I ran overa pile of them, and lo, and behold, 
several are dedicated to the Cause of Temperance, and 
some to the Apostle of Temperance, ‘‘ which his name it 
is" Murphy. Here is a fair sample: 

The morrow’s sun rose with a golden glow, 
The birds were all singing with glee ; 


I wonder if Nature was glad to know 
What Gracie and God did forme! 
Chorus— 

Sing all ye people, O sing! 
Sing with my Gracie and me, 

For we feel we must sing 

Till the welkin shall ring ! 
We're free from the rum demon, free ! 


* 
* . 


And here is a verse of thrilling, descriptive, realistic bal- 
lad that I suppose should be sung in costume. It’s the 
last verse : 

Soon he was found in a vile, drunken den, 

Laid silent and pulseless among brutal men, 

Struck down to his death with no friend near to save, 
That father lay, waiting a sad drunkard’s grave. 

Ah tearful, the orphans pressed wearily on, 

Tus fatherless, motherless, ’mid the great throng ; 
Their young, tender lives had passed on from our sight, 
And Mamie and Teddie are lonely to-night. 


There is a chorus, but I think it destroys the effect. It is 
impertinent and irrelative. This reminds one of Artemus 
Ward’s ‘‘ dear cuzzun who wrote 22 verses onto ‘A child 
who nearly Died of Meazles, O!’ but as he injoodiciously 
introjuced a chorious at the end of each stanzy, the parents 
didn’t like it at all. The father in particular wept afresh, 
assaulted my cuzzun, and said he never felt so ridicklus in 
his intire life. The onhappy result was that my cuzzun 
abandoned poetry forever, and went back to shoemakin’, a 
shattered man.” 

+ * * 

Apropos of poetry, here are two lines that I have been 
saving for moons in the hope of introducing them in a re- 
view of concert or opera. I now present them to anyone 


that may wish to spring something fresh on his readers the 





coming season. You see that they may in certain instances 
be singularly appropriate : 
Et ta voix la synagogue 
Di ‘is logi 
And so when a singer opens her throat she may, accord- 
ing to Gustave Kahn, be said, in slang phrase, to open a 
Synagogue. 
Gustave Kahn, ‘‘ who takes the French language as a vio- 
lin, and lets the bow of his emotions run at wild will upon 
it, producing strange, acute strains, unpremeditated har- 
monies comparable to nothing that I know of but some 
Hungarian rhapsody.” 
And these two lines follow : 
Tes bras sent l’asyle 


Et tes lévres le parvis, 
On s’éventairent les parfums et les couleurs des fleurs et des fruits. 





Does anyone ask, ‘‘ What does all this mean?” Bless 
you, madam, I don't know. What does the very title ‘‘ Les 
Palais Nomades” mean? And yet I prefer it to ‘‘ The 
Angel in the Household ” or ‘‘ The Lover's Year Book” or 
*‘ Spiritual Ebenezers.” 


What a pleasure it is to learn from Jules Martin’s Nos 
Artistes (Paris, 1895) that the de Reszké brothers are grow- 
ing steadily younger. Grove’s Dictionary flatters the 
brothers by saying that Jean was born in 1852 and Edouard 
in 1855, and Riemann’s Musik-Lexikon is polite enough to 
echo the statement. But Martin assures us that Jean was 
born in 1855 and Edouard in 1856. As they grow younger 
they approach each other. Now they are only separated as 
to age by a year. In 1896 they will probably be twins. In 
1897 Edouard will be older by one year. 

Ponce de Leon should have waited and sought his foun- 
tain of eternal youth on the stage ; the property man could 
have guided him to it, the spring that is dearer to tenors 
than wine of France or Spain or any Rhine-hill. 


* 
* * 


**M. de Nevers,” the music critic of Zhe J/lustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News (London), raps some of his 
colleagues on the knuckles for their lengthy definitions of 
what criticism should be. He states, and with authority, 
‘*a musical critic should be either a musician who can 
write, or a literary man who knows and understands music ; 
the former is evidently the ideal critic.” 

First of all, is there any such thing as an ideal critic? I doubt 
it. Still I'll not be positive in denial. Good and wise men 
have believed in the existence of the mantichoror manti- 
chora, which beast, bred among the Indians, has “a treble 
rowe of teeth beneath and above, his face eares like unto a 
mans (even to the carefully trimmed moustachios), his tail 
like ascorpion of the earth, armed with a sting, casting 
forth sharp pointed quils, his voice like the voice of a small 
trumpet or pipe, being in course as swift as a hart.” 
One of his most liberal accomplishments is man-eating. 
Some singers and players would claim at once that critic 
and mantichora are synonymous words. 

Now there are famous cases of great musicians who 
wrote freely, and for pay, concerning music and fellow 
musicians. Thenames of Berlioz and Schumann rush im- 
mediately into the mind. But with all respect tothe brill- 
iancy, acuteness, profundity of their critical work, can 
either one be called justly an ‘‘ ideal” critic ? 

Or take the case of Mendelssohn, who wrote about music 
to his friends. How absurd, as well as unjust, are many 
of his opiniens on the opera of his day. Or take the case 
of Von Weber ; or that of Spohr, *‘ of callous, bovine indif- 
ference to everyone except Spohr. He did not care, 
rather he did not know, whom hetrampled down under the 
flat hoof of his intense preoccupation.” 

Composers themselves believe in ideal critics. To a com- 
poser the ideal critic is one inspired to discover the hidden 
beauties in his work that have escaped the notice of the 
world, including all other composers. He seldom finds 
him ; does he ever meet him except in wish heated imagi- 
nation ? 

But let us not stop to argue on either side of ‘“‘ M. de 
Nevers’” proposition. It may or it may not be that there 
is unavoidably, imperatively a great gulf fixed between 
composers and critics, as between performers and critics. 
Candide heard patiently the philosophers and the theorists, 
and then went out and worked in his garden. Let us all 
follow his example. 

¥* * * 

This reminds me that they gave Martha at the Castle 
Square Theatre the 16th. Edith Mason took at short no- 
tice the part of Lady Harriet. Helen Von Doenhofft was 
the Nancy. Thomas Persse was Lionel, J. K. Murray was 
Plunkett, and our old friend Mr. William Wolff turned 
Lord Tristan into a senile teeterer and dodderer. Here is 
a specimen of Wolff's irresistible humor : ‘‘Hullo ! here's an 
inn. I'll go in.” I wonder if he ever writes librettos and 
signs them Smith? 

Perhaps you don’t care for Martha; some do not; as 
Chorley, for instance, who nearly forty years ago described 
the music as ‘‘ poor, small, hybrid—the Porter song as 
vapid as the residue out of a stale vat—and except for 





Thomas Moore, and his amateur liberties, which converted 
an old rellicking Irish song into a sweet sentimental 
melody, Martha could hardly have lived a week.” 

As you see I have been reading Chorley's Thirty Years’ 
Musical Recollections, and mighty good reading it is. It 
is a severe test to read again after an interval of fifteen 
years a book you then admired; but the more I study 
Chorley, his prejudices, his judgments, his prophecies, the 
more am J amazed at his courage and his perspicacity. Do 
you remember his bravery during the Jenny Lind mania? 
Here is a less conspicuous instance. You know it is still 
the fashion with many—or rather it is still a tradition 
bowed down to by many—that Mendelssohn was a wonder- 
ful organist and conductor. My beloved and revered organ 
teacher in Berlin, August Haupt—-may his sweet soul rest 
in peace !—told me that he often heard Mendelssohn play 
the organ, and had sat by him when he was on the bench ; 
that Mendelssohn was a most accomplished reader at sight ; 
that he had a well developed, though by no means 
extraordinary finger technic; that his playing the 
pedals was that of an unpracticed amateur; that 
he was in no sense of the word a good organist. 
‘*‘ The English say,” remarked Haupt one day, as he took a 
hugh pinch of snuff,” ‘‘that the little E minor organ 
prelude and fugue of Bach was Mendelssohn's favorite. 
It’s the easiest to play.” Now listen a moment to Chorley 
as he speaks of Mendelssohn, the conductor (as an or- 
ganist he esteemed him highly, but at that time organ play- 
ing in which pedal dexterity entered was little known to the 
English): ‘‘ Whether a great conductor can ever be a great 
composer is a doubtful matter. No modern example ot this 
kind exists (1837), save perhaps in the case of Mendelssohn ; 
and he was lively rather than certain as a conductor. When 
at the head of his own Leipsic band no one could be more 
successful than he. Elsewhere he was fretted by want of 
understanding and sympathy among his forces—and fretted 
them accordingly. In England he obtained no great result 
as a conductor, save in his own compositions. In those 
the effect of his presence and presidence was magnetic.” 

As long ago as 1846 Chorley, while criticising Verdi 
severely, said: ‘* He is the only modern man among them 
(the Italians) having a style—for better or worse. * * * 
He is not to be disdained as a shallow or perversely insin- 
cere man should be. It is evident, howsoever incomplete 
may have been his training, howsoever mistaken his aspi- 
rations must be proved, and thought to have been and to be 
—that he 4as aspired, and in this aspiration he is separated 
far from the dolce far niente folk, who, once having got art 
and its resources in their hands, have made of the same 
toys, or means of money getting. What there is good in 
his music betokens a certain elevation of instinct and am- 
bition, with most paltry musical culture, working with poor 
executants, and during an epoch of artistic decay, only 
rescued from utter corruption by heavings of revolution.” 

Yes, Chorley, the man Verdi was terribly in earnest. 
Tis a pity that you did not live to hear Otello and Falstaff. 

Now do not think I am pluming myself on ‘ discover- 
ing " Chorley at this late day, We already have one illus- 
trious, intrepid discoverer on this continent, the Burton of 
Paris, the Layard of London, the Columbus of New York. 
Far be it from me to dream of rivaling the heroic exploits 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 

But how far we are from Martha and the Castle Square. 

Certainly the audience was not bored last Monday night. 
The people were glad to hear Lione/ and Plunkett sing 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, in the first act ; they 
were pleased when one of the spinning wheeis revolved the 
wrong way ; they compelled Miss Mason to sing the Irish 
ditty three times—and she sang it in a pleasant manner, 
free from smirking and horrid affectation ; and they rose 
superior to the fact that the costumes were not rigorously 
of the time of Queen Anne. Mr. Persse often sang with 
good effect, though he is inclined to force his voice, with 
him an unnecessary habit. Mr. Murray, none too familiar 
with the part of P/unkett, sang respectably, though the 
music did not display his voice to good advantage. The 
opera was prettily mounted, and chorus and orchestra 
were under control. 

And what is the result? It has been the custom at this 
theatre to change the bill each week. Such is the demand 
for seats that Martha will run two weeks. To-morrow 
Miss Lane and Miss Kate Davis will be the Lady Harriet 
and Nancy. The people that have been fed for weeks on 
buffoonery do not now regret its absence. Concerted 
numbers do not perplex them or serve merely as breath- 
ing places for the funny men. 

Martha is the twentieth consecutive opera produced by 
the Castle Square singers. m 

* _ 

Mr. Edmund Braham gave the first of three ‘‘ extempore 
piano recitals” in Horticultural Hall the 17th. I was 
unable to be present. The Boston Hera/d of the 18th de- 
scribed Mr. Braham as an exceedingly ready improvisatore, 
‘‘carefully avoiding complex harmonies and thematic de- 
velopment. * * * It is the extemporizing of nature, as 
contrasted with the more elaborate efforts of the musical 
pedagogue with an ambition to display a knowledge of 
counterpoint, harmony and the various other devices that 
savor of pride and ostentation of learning.” Some one in 
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the audience gave Mr. Braham a theme which the pianist 
turned without delay ‘‘into a waltz of familiar pattern, 
and without wandering more recklessly distant from the 
tonic than the dominant and sub-dominant, save when he 
boldly attacked a diminished seventh. By the time he was 
through the theme was permanently imbedded in the mind 
of everyone present, owing to the steady resolve with 
which Mr. Braham clung to it in the originalkey. * * * 
The extract from the Egyptian Gazette, printed on the 
program, which qualified his improvisations as most amus- 
ing, was finally borne out.” 

Mr. Braham is a man of wide travel and experience. He 
has given concerts in Northeast, East and South Africa, 
and has performed before the Khedive of Egypt and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. I am sorry I did not hear him. 

Puuir HALe. 








Miss Marie Parcello. 
ISS MARIE PARCELLO, of whom this paper 


has spoken many times recently, is one of the most 
successful of the young American singers who have lately 
been to Europe. Her success has been won purely upon 
the merits of her magnificent contralto voice, so full of sym- 
pathy, and which has the unusual range of three octaves, 
from C to C. This has commanded the attention of the 
musical public, and her intelligent interpretations have and 
will continue to place her among the foremost singers of 
our time. 

Miss Parcello was born at Cayuga, N. Y., and has 
the greatest affection for her native place. Her father 
was the Rey. Joseph Jerome Parcello, of Huguenot 
origin, who possessed a powerful baritone voice. On 
her mother’s side she is of Knickerbocker descent, be- 
ing related to the Van Slyck, Yates, Van Rensselaer and 
Bogardus families, and is able to trace her lineage by au- 
thentic papers direct to Wilham of Orange. Some of her 
ancestors were distinguished amateur violinists. Miss Par- 
cello attended school at Auburn, N. Y., and from the age 
of seven had excellent masters for both piano and theory 
of music, among them being Mr. I. V. Flagler, the com- 
poser and organist, of Chautauqua fame. 

Being left an orphan at an early age, she was sent by her 
aunt to Berlin, where she studied, under the best masters, 
piano, composition and singing. On her return to New 
York she studied under Mme, Murio Celli and Mr, William 
Courtney. She was at this time solocontralto at the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, and aiso earned an enviable repu- 
tation as an enthusiastic teacher. While visiting at Auburn 


during her summer vacation she was severely injured by a 
fall, and was in consequence obliged to give up her pro- 


fession for some time. Upon the advice of physicians she 
spent the winter in Nice, which proved a great help toward 
her recovery. To complete her convalescence she went 
last year again to the Riviera, and appeared there several 
times in concert, becoming very popular and making 
hundreds of friends. At one concert her floral offerings 
were so plentiful that it required two cabs to carry them to 
the hotel after the performance was over. 

Last April she went to Paris, where she passed the opera 
réles with Mme. de la Grange and Mme. Bertram, and on 
June 15 she gavea concert, which was reported in these 
columns. 

Miss Parcello early displayed a talent for composition. 
Five of her songs were sung at the concert in Paris, and 
from the press notices we quote below it will be seen that 
they met with favor. You Charm Me is perhaps the most 
popular. This is published by Schuberth & Co. and isa 
great favorite. 

Following are some press clippings which tell the story 
of her success : 

Miss Marie Parcello has just arrived in Nice, and is quite 
a rising star among the many artists who have visited 
Europe this season from across the Atlantic, and some of 
whom she will probably eclipse before long. Miss Parcello 
has a most pleasing personality, with a good stage pres- 
ence, and possesses a rich, Alboni-like contralto voice ex- 
tending over the range of three octaves. Miss Parcello is a 
thorough student of harmony and counterpoint, and sings 
her own songs with great success.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 

Miss Marie Parcello, who is new to Nice concert rooms, 
displayed good method and training. She has a deep con- 
tralto voice, which gave great pleasure tc her audience.— 
Nice Times. 

Miss Parcello astonished everyone with her extraordinary 
compass, This artist sang even better than she did last 
week at Cannes.—/Paris Correspoudent of Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

Miss Marie Parcello, of New York, whose singing 
attracted so much attention during the past season in Nice, 
is now in Paris, and has announced a concert to be given at 
the Salle Erard on the 20th inst.—Swiss Times. 

La colonie américaine de Paris assistait samedi dernier 4 
une des plus brillantes matinées musicales qu'il ait été 
donné de voir pendant la saison qui vient de s'écouler. 
Donnée par Miss Marie Parcello dans la Salle des Agricul- 
teurs de France sous le distingué patronage de l’Ambassa- 
deur américain et de Mrs. Eustis, de Lady Dufferin, de la 
Duchesse de Pomar, de Mrs. Eames-Story, cette réunion 





artistique a obtenu le plus légitime succés. De Miss Marie 
Parcello, comme contralto, nous ne pouvons rien dire sinon 
que c'est la perfection méme. La salle lui a fait une veri- 
table ovation. Miss Parcello dans une romance, également 
écrite pour elle, et dans plusieurs autres morceaux demandés 
successivement s’est de méme surpassée.—Courrier de 
Paris. 

Marie Parcello's concert at the Salle des Agriculteurs de 
France yesterday afternoon was a great success. The aria 
from Samson was magnificently rendered. Of Miss Par- 
cello’s own compositions, My Garden and The Nightingale 
and the Rose, are both original and musicianly. Mme. 
Eames-Story said to a representative of the press yester- 
day : ‘‘ Miss Parcello possesses the rarest of voices—a pure 
contralto of unusual power and sweetness and magnificent 
compass. She has a great future before her.”"—Galignant's 
Messenger. 

Mr. Herbert Evans gave a morning concert that was 
fashionably attended on Monday at Steinway Hall. A 
number of popular vocalists assisted, but the hit of the 
afternoon was made by a clever American girl, Miss Marie 
Parcello, who created afurore by her singing of the grand 
aria from Samson et Delila, by Saint-Saéns. This lady pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of considerable range and delight- 
ful timbre, and, her style being eminently dramatic, she 
arouses her audience to a point of enthusiasm.—TueE Musi- 
CAL CouRIER. 

Among recent arrivals in England for the season is Miss 
Marie Parcello, of New York. This lady has a pure con- 
tralto of three octaves, of a very rich Alboni-like quality. 
Signor Pizzi, who wrote the opera of Gabriella for Mme. 
Patti, isan admirer of Miss Parcello, and has composed 
several songs to display the unusual range of her fine voice. 
She studied in Berlin, where she also received lessons in 
composition.—American Register. 





Marie Vanderveer-Creen. 
MERICANS will have the opportunity of wel- 


coming home this autumn, after seven years’ ab . 
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and through her enterprising agent, Mr. Daniel Mayer, 
she has been exceptionally fortunate, and indeed in coming 
back to America in November she must refuse many con- 
cert and oratorio engagements abroad. Among her dates 
in the United States already booked there is The Messiah 
at Carnegie Hall at Christmas and a number of oratorios 
besides. 

Previous to leaving, Mme. Vanderveer-Green will make a 
tour through Scotland and Wales, and sings on a tour of 
ten concerts in Germany with Lorleberg, opening in Han- 
over in October. 

The style of Mme. Vanderveer-Green will particularly 
commend itself to American musical audiences because of 
its breadth and the intelligent and artistic guidance to which 
it is subject. Musical intelligence enforced by a musical 
temperament and controlled by an artistic equipoise con- 
stitutes Mme. Vanderveer-Green’s effectiveness, but added 
to this is a remarkable vocal instrument, the quality of 
which will prove enormously attractive in American musical 
circles. 





Vaulting Musical Ambition. 


OUBTLESS this is better than that indolent 
sort which produces little or nothing, though the 
vaulter have nothing to say and says it nothingly. Un- 
pardonable sin is it for genius to do nothing ; doubly so, for 
it curses him who could and licenses hint who could not. 
Fate seems jealous of genius ; seems readier to help it to do 
nothing than something ; seems friendlier to non-genius ; 
jealous enough to kill a Mozart, starve a Wagner, while 
coddling some nobody with fat place and purse, and the 
admiration of his fellow nobodies. Alas! even genius must 
vault or die ; but vaulting genius is one thing and vaulting 
ambition another, ¢. g., Beethoven and Albrechtsberger. 
Note this list of Albrechtsberger's works : 

Masses, twenty-six; Graduals, forty-three; Offertories, thirty- 
four; Vespers, five; Litanies, four; Psalms, four; Te Deums, four ; 
Motets, &c., seventy-four; String Quartets, seventeen; String 
Quintets, nine; String Sextets, two; Serenades, &c., forty-one ; Con- 
certos, six ; Symphonies, four. Total, 273. 





Mme. Vanderveer-Green, who has made one of the great- 
est artistic successes of any of the contraltos who have 
visited Europe for many years. Mention has been made 
of her achievements in the London concert world many 
times during the past year. The London 7imes, re- 
ferring to her appearance at one concert during the 
season, said: ‘‘ Mme. Vanderveer-Green sang Lalo’s beau- 
tiful L’Esclave with great charm, and was encored in a 
Sérénade Printaniére by Mile. Holmés. She also sang 
Tschaikowsky’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt exquisitely.” 

She has established herself in England as a great favor- 
ite, and the management of the Promenade Concerts, 
recognizing her drawing qualities, engaged her before the 
season opened for six concerts, and this number has since 
been increased. Her success on the opening night was 
very marked. Speaking of her performance, the St. James’ 
Gazette said: 

‘*Mme. Vanderveer-Green sang with remarkable success 
at concerts during the London season, and on Saturday 
night she at once made her mark by a very beautiful and 
at the same time very impassioned rendering of Da/z/a’s 
amorous appeal to Samson in Saint-Saéns’ famous opera. 
Like all really good singers, Mme. Vanderveer-Green ex- 
cels in more than one style, and she sang on Saturday 
evening the Scotch ballad Loch Lomond equally as well as 
she had previously sung the air from the biblical musical 
drama.” We might add that she was heartily encored for 
each of these, and gave in response to the first Robin Adair, 
and the second Denza’s Lullaby, both of which also proved 
very popular. 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green has an extensive répertoire, and 
during this series of concerts at Queen’s Hall she sang 
several of the important contralto operatic arias, as well as 
Italian and English songs. Among these, Noble Signor 
(Les Huguenots), the grand aria from Giaconda, selections 
from Mascagni’s works, Dudley Buck’s Sunset, and Ger- 
trude Griswold’s What the Chimney Sang. Mme. Green is 
a conscientious student, and while receiving the praises of 
the musical world still continues to add to her répertoire 
by passing new works with Signor Randegger. This 
famous maestro is remarkably enthusiastic over Mme. 
Vanderveer-Green’s voice and interpretative intelligence. 

When she left America seven years ago it was immedi- 
ately after her marriage to Mr. W. A. Green, of New York, 
and they went on their wedding trip to Australia, where 
she remained for three and a half years and did most of the 
contralto work there, having special success in The Mes- 
siah. Her husband being called back to New York, she 
felt she would like to have more versatile culture, and she 
went to study in Paris, where she spent considerable time 
with Mme. de la Grange and Mme. Marchesi. During this 
time she perfected her French and acquired that artistic 
finish which characterizes her work. Her diction has been 
specially commended, and this she acquired with Georges 
Boyer, of the Grand Opéra. 

Before her marriage Mme. Vanderveer-Green was a well- 
known concert and church choir singer in Brooklyn. When 
she went to London her talent was imthediately recognized, 





Besides this authorized list there are seventeen masses, 
&c., extant. Where is the present seer or hearer of any 
of these works? Albrechtsberger was something more than 
a mere vaulter—he was Beethoven's teacher. Hats off to 
him for that! Albrechtsberger was, as a composer, an in- 
dustrious vaulter. His present reward is the undisturbed 
repose of his hundreds of scores in the vaults of Prince 
Nicolaus von Esterhazy-Galantha, where they may serve 
for numberless centuries to come, to—as the French say— 
encourage other vaulters, who can and will be, as was he, 
vaulters in a double sense. Hats on to him and them as 
composers, with a sigh of regret at the thought of the 
attendant waste of pens, ink, paper, time. 

Hats off to Albrechtsberger as a theorist and for his 
method of harmony and composition, and kindly forbear- 
ance for his vaulting ambition, so empty of musical results 
either from his career or the careers of his fifteen children. 

Doubtless he was the better teacher of Beethoven, Hum- 
mel, Moscheles and others, because of this personal vanity 
and its sequent patronage of their modest efforts to pro- 
duce works worthy of the notice of so great a composer as 
he. If our American Albrechtsbergers will but give us 
such pupils as his they may vault till all our subterrene 
vacancies groan from the resultant cramming and the 
cramming vaulters smile complacently upon us from their 
high stools of self satisfaction. With a Beethoven and his 
works we can see without envy a vaulting Albrechts- 
berger, and not seeor hear—Allah be thanked !—his works, 
giving him and them ungrudgingly our unqualified bene- 
diction. C. Crozat Converse. 





A Kentucky Violin.—I came across a violin to-day 
owned by a young man from one of the mountain counties, 
who bought it from a tramp a number of years ago, and, 
not being posted on violinology, 1 would like to ask about 
it. I: has now a new keyboard and keys, the old keyboard 
being so worn that the strings could not be pressed down 
square enough to make a clear note. The old board is 
however, preserved. It bears the name Maggini. Inside 
the violin, on a slip of paper, is the inscription ‘‘ Giovan 
paolo Maggini, brescia, 1663,” the s being the old style s. 
The violin measures 28 inches in total length, 144% in the 
body, 634 in width at top of body, 814 at bottom, and is 1% 
inches deep. The wood is of some beautiful twisted variety 
of a rich light brown, almost yellow in places, and the tone 
of the instrument is peculiarly soft and sweet. It has never 
been seen by an expert in violins, and what we want to 
know is, have we discovered a genuine Maggini? If it is 
genuine, how did the tramp get it and carry it away up into 
the mountains? I might also add that the slip with the 
name on it is printed with the date only half done and the 
blank filled in (63) witha pen. Was it the custom 200 years 
ago to print dates thus? Isn't that a more modern custom ? 
Or could some later dealer have put this tag in to dis- 
tinguish it from Magginis of other dates? Didn't Maggini 
quit violin making in 1630? Can anybody give us some 
light ? W. J. L., in the Sun, 

WINCHESTER, Ky., September 12. 
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Januschowsky and Neuendorff. 


HAT interesting artistic couple, Georgine 

Januschowsky and her husband, Adolph Neuendorff. 

are the chief figures in the two Wagnerian festival con- 

certs at Madison Square Garden, the first of which was 

given last Sunday night. The second will be given next 

Sunday night. A glance at the careers of these two artists 
is interesting and gives the following : 

Adolph Neuendorff was born at Hamburg June 18, 1843. 
He came to New York in 1855, where he studied violin with 
George Matzka, and piano with Dr. Gustav Schilling. In 
1859 he made his first appearance as a pianist in a concert 
at Dodworth Hall. In 1860 he accompanied his father to 
Brazil, traveling through nearly every part of that country 
fiddle in hand. 

In” 1862 he returned to New York as orchestral player, 
and in 1863 became musical director of the German theatre 
in Milwaukee, again returning to New York in 1864, where 
he studied under Carl Anschutz and was trained to become 
a chorus master and operatic conductor. In the fall of 
this year Neuendorff became conductor of the then perma- 
nently established German Opera, continuing until 1867. 
From 1867 to 1871 he was musical director and conductor of 
the Stadt Theatre, of New York, during which time he 
made the first production of Lohengrin in this country. 

In the fall of this year he brought the tenor Wachtel to 
the United States, and in 1872 conducted opera at the 
Academy of Music when Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phillips, 
Wachtel and Santley sang together. From 1872 to 1874 he 
managed the German theatre in New York, again bring- 
ing Wachtel over in 1875, and introducing Mme. Eugenie 
Pappenheim to New York. In 1876 he conducted the Bee- 
thoven festival performances at the Academy of Music, and 
then went to the first Wagner festival at Bayreuth as cor- 
respondent of the New York S/aa/s Zeitung. In 1877 he 
was musical director and conductor of the Wagner festival 
in New York, producing the Walkiire for the first time. In 
1878 Neuendorff was elected conductor of the New York 
Philarmonic Society, and in 1880 he conducted the Materna 
concerts. From 1884 to 1889 he carried on successfully 
music hall popular and promenade concerts in Boston. In 
1886 he conducted the concerts at the Central Park 
Garden in New York, and also the concerts of the boy 
pianist Hofmann. From 1889 to 1891 he was conductor of 
the Juch English Opera Company, traveling through the 
United States and Mexico and creating a Wagner craze in 
the city of Mexico. In 1891 he went on a starring tour 
with his wife to Europe, returning to New York in 1892 for 
a season of English grand opera at the opening of the Man- 
hattan Opera House. From 1893 to 1895 he was in Vienna, 
where his wife was prima donna at the Imperial Opera 
House. 

Asa composer Neuendorff has written a number of works, 
among which the most prominent are two symphonies, 
several overtures and cantatas, five operas and a great 
many songs and quartets for male and female voices. 

Of all the great actresses and singers before the public 
certainly no one has had more experience and routine than 
Januschowsky. For a number of years this artist has been 
before the public, and, like Materna, graduated into grand 
opera from opéra comique. 

Every step of her artistic career has been fraught with 
some sort of difficulty, which was overcome by dint of 
inherent genius and sheer hard work. She herself says: 
“ lam above all things painstaking.” 

This is the modest admission of an artist who has sung 
the leading soubrette réles of forty-eight comic operas, four- 
teen rbles in opéra comique and thirty-two grand opera 
parts. 

The following is from the Neue Musik Zeitung, of 
Vienna: 

‘‘Among the prime donne of the present day Mme. 
Georgine von Januschowsky, the leading singer of the 
Vienna Opera House, holds the first place. She came one 
day to Vienna unheralded and without the noisy advance 
trumpet sounds of the mere advertiser, and sang the réle 
of Zzonore in Beethoven's Fidelio, and she was victorious. 
Her full, rich voice, the superb histrionic finish and the 


intensity of her feeling captured the public of Vienna, to 
whom she was practically a stranger as a grand opera 
singer.” 

Briefly, then, she is the daughter of an Austrian officer, 
George Ohm von Januschowsky, Ritter von Wischerod. 
At the age of sixteen Georgine made her first appearance as 
an actress, but owing to her pretty voice was allowed to sing 
the small réles in the operettes that were then produced 
at Siegmaringen. in which place she was first engaged. Her 
rise was very rapid. She filled short engagements at Stutt- 
gart, Freiburg and Gratz. In 1877, hardly two years after 
her début, she was engaged at the Theater an der Wien as 
a substitute for Marie Geistinger. From 1879 to 1880 she 
was the star soubrette at Leipsic, and in the fall came to 
America to join the Germania Theatre company. 

Her career in America is well known. It was during her 
stay in New York and Boston that Mme. Januschowsky 
developed her splendid voice. In 1892 Januschowsky re- 
turned to Europe and played ‘* Gast” or star engagements 
at Manheim and Wiesbaden. In 1893 the artist returned 
to Vienna on a visit, and while there was induced to accept 
a star engagement, and was immediately secured as the 
dramatic prima donna of the first opera house in Europe 
where German opera is given. Dr. Hans Richter declared 
her to be the cleverest and most dependable artist that had 
ever sung under his direction. Under Richter she first 
sung the great Wagnerian réles, and she immediately 
became the favorite. She succeeded Materna and Schlae- 
ger. While in Vienna under the two great directors, 
Richter and Jahn, Januschowsky successfully sang the 
roles of Briunnhilde (Siegfried), Brinnhilde (Walkiire), 
Briinnhilde (Gétterdiimmerung), Elisabeth (Tannbiiuser), 
Elsa and Ortrud (Lohengrin), Senta (Flying Dutchman), 
Adrianna (Rienzi), Leonore (Fidelio), Donna Anna (Don 
Juan), Aida (Aida), Sedika (L’Africane), Valentine (The 
Huguenots), /phigenia (Iphigenia in Aulis), Marguerite 
(Faust), Rebecca (Templer und Judin), Santuzza (Cavalleria 
Rusticana), &c. She has sung all these réles in German, 
and this winter will sing not alone in that tongue, but will 
also sing in Italian and French. If it were necessary she 
could sing them in English equally as well. 








The Grave of Jenny Lind. 
T has been stated that the grave on Malvern 
Hills, in England, of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, the 
Swedish Nightingale, has been sadly neglected, and is not 
even marked by the simplest slab. This is not true. A 
handsome and costly monument in the shape of across 
tells the passer-by that there rests the body of that noble 
woman, renowned not only as the most wonderful song- 
stress of her day, but for her almost unparalleled gen- 
erosity and saintly character. It is stated that her hus- 
band, long after her decease, was in the habit of visiting 
her grave daily and strewing upon it the most beautiful 
flowers. He was a most devoted and loving husband, and 
her last days were made happy and sweet by his kind at- 
tentions. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum, her American agent, in a visit to Eng- 
land some years before his death, called upon the Gold- 
schmidt family and saw the daughter and granddaughter. 
In the house were a number of fine portraits and marble 
busts of the Swedish Nightingale. She was much beloved, 
not.only by her own family friends, but by multitudes who 
had been the grateful recipients of her many charities. Her 
very last days were spentin singing for indigent clergymen. 
Itis recorded of Mr. Barnum that hecould makehercry any 
time by repeating to her a story of poverty, and that she 
always ‘‘backed her tears with a purseful of money.” 
Jenny Lind had a world-wide reputation as a songstress, 
but without this she would have been honored and almost 
adored as a great-hearted, benevolent woman, and, as 
some one has said, would have ‘*‘ been known and loved if 
she had never sung a note.” —Boston Transcript. 








Romeldi.—Mme. Romeldi, who has made a success 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company in Ireland and Eng- 
land, may accept an offer from Vienna which has been 


Beauty in Music. 


UST it be then only with our poets that we 
insist that they shall either create for us the im- 
age of a noble morality, or among us create none? Or 
shall we not also keep guard over all other workers for the 
people, and forbid them to make what is ill custom-d and 
unrestrained and ungentle, and withoat order or shape, 
either in likenesses of living things or in buildings, or in 
any other thing whatsoever that is made for the people? 
And shall we not rather seek for workers who can track 
the inner nature of all that may be sweetly schemed, so 
that the young men, as living in a wholesome piace, may 
be profited by everything that in work fairly wrought may 
touch them through hearing or sight, as if it were a breeze 
bringing health to them from places strong for life?” 

This is Mr. Ruskin's translation of a passage in Plato’s 
Republic, and I have put it where it stands partly for the 
impressiveness of a voice uttering eternal truth out of the far 
distant past, but in greater part for the sake of the truth itself, 
which is as vital at the present moment as when the antique 
sage penned his thoughts, and no less applicable to forms 
of effort developed since his time than to the labors in 
which his contemporaries engaged. With the same text 
purpose I now give an extract from our modern teacher's 
inaugural Oxford lecture, 1870: 

‘* Now the first necessity for the doing of any great work 
in ideal art is the looking upon all foulness with horror, as 
a contemptible though dreadful enemy. You may easily 
understand what I mean by comparing the feelings with 
which Dante regards any form of obscenity or base jest 
with the temper in which the same things are regarded by 
Shakespeare. And this strange, earthly instinct of ours, 
coupled as it is in our good men with great simplicity and 
common sense, renders them shrewd and perfect observe:s 
and delineators of actual nature, low or high, but precludes 
them from that specialty of art which we properly call sub- 
lime. If ever we try anything in the manner of Michael 
Angelo or of Dante, we catch a fall, even in literature, as 
Milton in the battle of the angels, spoiled from Hesiod ; 
while in art every attempt in this style has hitherto been 
the sign either of the presumptuous egotism of persons who 
have never really learned to be workmen, or it has been 
connected with very tragic forms of the contemplation of 
death—it has always been partly insane and never once 
wholly successful.” : 

I have now evoked from the ancient philosopher the 
counsel that all work should be orderly, restrained, shapely, 
the image of a noble morality; and I have caused the 
greatest art critic of the time now present to express on 
this page his horror of whatever is foul and degradiag ; 
also to open for us the great question of limitations, dull- 
ness of vision as to which has caused so many disasters in 
art, and not least in the art of music. 

Here it may be pointed out as a matter of interest to 
Englishmen that the extract from Ruskin belongs to a pas- 
sage designed to show the existence of a very: important 
disability in our British race. The lecturer contends that 
among our ‘‘ quite essential” characteristics is a ‘‘ delight 
in the forms of burlesque which are connected in some de- 
gree with the foulness in evil,” and he puts forward Chaucer 
—that example of a true English mind in the best possible 
temper—as a case in point, adding that ‘‘the power of lis- 
tening to and enjoying the jesting of entirely gross persons, 
whatever the feeling may be which permits it, afterward 
degenerates into forms of humor which render some of 
quite the greatest, wisest and most moral of English writ- 
ers now almost useless for our youth.” This is not a sub- 
ject for present discussion, but, nevertheless, one which 
belongs to the more general question of limitations, after- 
ward touched upon in the present paper. 

The main points before us are these: First (with Plato), 
all works should be beautiful. Second (with Ruskin), all 
workers should avoid whatever is inconsistent with beauty. 
It may be objected that these propositions mean the same, 
but more acute readers will see that, though they touch 
each other, they are not in every respect each other's 
equivalent. 

All musical work should be beautiful—that is to say, 
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regular in form (which by no means implies formality), re- 
strained in expression, withia the limits imposed by the 
general law of art, pleasing alike to ear and mind and 
elevating in tendency. My definition substantially agrees 
with that involved in a passage from Bishop Beveridge : 
‘It (music) calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, de- 
lights my ear, recreates my mind, and so not only fits me 
for after business, but fills my heart at the present with 
pure and useful thoughts, so that when the music sounds 
the sweetliest in my ears truth commonly flows the clearest 
into my mind. And hence it is that I find my soul is be- 
come more harmonious by being accustomed so much to 
harmony, and ‘so averse to all manners of discord that 
the least jarring sounds, either in notes or words, 
seem very harsh and unpleasant to me.” There will 
hardly be dissent from the foregoing as regards 
the highest form of music—that which we know 
as ‘‘ pure” or abstract. Composers have no excuse for any 
kind or degree of ugliness—to use a comprehensive and 
convenient word—in this exalted branch of their art, be- 
cause nothing can be considered as even an approximately 
adequate temptation thereto. That some have perpetrated 
ugliness under these conditions is a melancholy fact, in- 
volving in many cases the shame properly belonging to 
those who are gratuitously offensive and sin against light. 
Among them may be counted the men by whom eccen- 
tricity is cultivated as a means of attracting attention, and 
who throw themselves into mock convulsions to pass, if 
haply they may, as oracles. I am convinced against my 
will that the number of such offenders is increasing, not 
perhaps in regard to ‘‘ pure” orchestral music, which now 
1s seldom written at all, but certainly with reference to 
concerted instrumental works for the chamber, where, in- 
stead of the clearness, charm and refinement of the classi- 
cal masters, we are often called upon to suffer turgidity, 
coarseness and that form of vulgarity which, as when a 
vulgar man essays to speak, consists in extravagant em- 
phasis, redundant utterance and obscurity of sense. As 
a rule this kind of work utterly fails. There appears to be 
something in the atmosphere of chamber music which will 
have none of such things, except as a passing and soon to 
be forgotten experience. Why, then, do composers go on 
with it? For the reason, as it appears to me, that able to 
do nothing better they must do that or nothing at all—a 
dreadful alternative, not for a moment to be contem- 
plated. Doubtless we should have plenty of new chamber 
works emulous of the beauty of the great masters if the 
mind and hand of the present day composer were as full of 
knowledge and skill as theirs. But alas! he is generally 
built upon a foundation other than that which gave stability 
and power to his predecessors, He shares the hurry of his 
age. He reaches forward to the things which are before— 
very much before—and, like Bunyan’s /gnorance, finds, 
after dodging the dangers of pilgrimage, that there is a 
way to Inferno at the very gate of Paradise. He will not 
stay to equip himself for his task—to become possessed 
of every technical resource to acquire the cunning hand 
and the subtle sense which distinguish a master. By no 
such person can a great thing be done, though he may pro- 
duce works acceptable to a public as imperfectly qualified 
to judge as he tocreate. ‘All inferior artists,” says a 
writer before quoted, ‘‘are continually trying to escape 
from the necessity of sound work, and either indulging 
themselves in their delights in subject or pluming them- 
selves on their noble motives for attempting what they 
cannot perform (and observe, by the way, that a 
great deal of what is mistaken for conscientious 
motive is nothing but a very pestilent, because 
very subtle, condition of vanity), whereas the great 
men always understand at once that the first morality 
of a painter, as of everybody else, is to know his business ; 
and so earnest are they in this that many whose lives you 
would think by the results of their work had been passed 
in strong emotion have, in reality, subdued themselves— 
though capable of the very strongest passions—into a calm as 
absolute as that of a deeply sheltered mountain lake, which 
reflects every agitation of the clouds in the sky and every 


change of the shadows on the hills, but is itself motion- 
less.” Only from such men can beautiful work proceed, 
for artistic beauty implies in its creator the severest study 
and self discipline united to infinite patience and painstak- 
ing, or else it indicates nothing less than the divine endow- 
ment of genius, which now might be invoked in the words 
of William Blake : 
How have you left the ancient love 
The bards of old enjoyed in you! 
* The languid strings do scarcely move; 
The sound is forced, the notes are few. 

Leaving genius out of the question, how many of the quali- 
ties of beauty do we see in the ‘‘ pure” music of to-day? 
How often, on the other hand, do we note slovenly crafts- 
manship, bombastic manners, and efforts to make up for 
poverty of thought and skill by plentiful utterance? This 
is the penalty paid in a department of music which, more 
than any other, exacts good workmanship for lack of pa- 
tience and sincerity, and for the existence of haste and 
vanity. 

Because of the remarks foregoing, and the stress they lay 
upon knowledge and skill, I must not be assumed to reckon 
those qualities as sufficient in themselves for the creation 
of high forms of musical beauty. But I do contend that 
there cannot be musical beauty without them, and I hold 
that even poverty of thought is atoned for in no small 
measure by correctness and grace of expression. Whether 
this combination is better or worse than wealth of idea and 
uncouthness of utterance is a nice point which may not 
now be discussed. In any case; and speaking entirely for 
myself, I want no music that does not prove its creator to 
have been striving after, and faithful to, the first principles 
of beauty, which also are the first principles of art. 

Coming to the question of applied music—*‘ program 
music ”"—it is evident that the conditions upon which the 
observations above made have been based do not altogether 
exist. In the case of ‘‘ pure” music there is no possible 
excuse for sacrifice of beauty, since the composer is abso- 
lutely free ; but when a ‘‘ program” has to be illustrated, 
circumstances are conceivable in which beauty necessarily 
gives way to fidelity. Modern composers know those cir- 
cumstances well, and with the consequences of their 
knowledge we are, in certain cases, unpleasantly 
familiar. I may be allowed to put forward Saint- 
Saéns’ grotesque ‘‘ Danse Macabre” as an example. 


The illustration of such a subject as that chosen by. 


the French master does not call for beauty, but rather 
for its opposite, and it must be said that the com- 
poser remained faithful to the conditions under which he 
elected to place himself. At this point a serious question 
arises—namely, whether an artist is justified in assuming 
obligations which compel him to ignore the essential prin- 
ciples and the raison d’étre of his art. If the right answer 
be a negative, then every bit of unbeautiful music stands 
condemned. 

In discussing this part of the subject it may be well, first 
of all, to look at the necessities out of which unbeautiful 
music arises, in the circumstances above pointed out. One 
such is often found in the inability of the art to produce the 
effects desired. The faculties of music, boundless in their 
own proper sphere, are limitedelsewhere. Their directly imi- 
tative power is small, while in suggestion they are so vague 
that occasions are few in which two unaided minds would 
agree as to the nature of the thing suggested. This vague- 
ness tempts composers to measures hardly to be contem- 
plated were the descriptive and pictorial language at their 
command more definite. 

Hence we find music put to the strangest and most im- 
possible tasks—to purposes, also, with which, in its nature, 
it can have nothing whatever to do. An example may be 
taken from Wagner's Siegfried. The composer of that 
work was within the directly imitative means of his art 
when writing the bird music, as was Beethoven in a famous 
(and regrettable) passage of the Pastoral Symphony. But 
Wagner went altogether outside of music, and beyond the 
domain of art, in the dreadful noises which precede and 
attend upon the appearance of Fafner the Worm. We can- 


not recognize those noises as imitative, because none of us 
has ever heard a Worm, and art of any kind, even of the 
lowest, they certainly are not. In this case, the composer 
was tempted, not to realism, because there are no dragons 
and, consequently, no dragonian sounds, but into an un- 
couth fancy, with results which might—though it seems 
they do not—upset the portentous gravity and discompose 
the simple faith even of a Wagnerian audience. In all 
such cases—and there are not a few—music is abused ; that 
is to say, put to work for-which it is unfitted and with 
which its qualities are incompatible. This is pitiful. When 
Miranda saw Ferdinand carrying logs she offered to bear 
them herself, and added : 
It would become me 

As well as it does you; and I should do it 

With much more ease, for my good will is to it 

And yours it is against. ° 
So, were the thing possible, would some of us do for fair 
and gentle music the dirty work to which she is not seldom 
put. 

There is, as already indicated, a second category of tasks, 
to be repudiated, not as lying beyond the bounds within 
which music can operate, but as tending to artistic degra- 
dation by unsuitability of subject. These are found in all 
the arts, and, as they exist in painting, have more than 
once kindled the Ruskinian fire, or fanned it into fierce and 
consuming flame. Noticing the alliance of realistic art 
and religion, the great critic protests that, in its lowest 
branches, art addresses itself to ‘‘ the mere thirst for sensa- 
tion of horror which characterizes the uneducated orders 
of partially civilized countries.” He goes on: ‘* The same 
morbid instinct has also affected the minds of many among 
the more imaginative and powerful artists with a feverish 
gloom which distorts their finest work.” The teacher would 
have his great and beautiful art come away from contem- 
plation of agony, from the smell of the charnel house and 
the reek of the shambles. ‘‘ The wretched in death,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ you have always with you. Yes, and the brave 
and good in life you have always. * * * And you will 
find, if you look into history with this clue, that one of 
quite the chief reasons for the continual misery of man- 
kind is that they are always divided in their worship 
between angels or saints, who are out of their 
sight and need no help, and proud and. evil- 
minded men, who are too definitely in their sight, 
and ought not to have their help. And consider 
how the arts have thus followed the worship of the crowd. 
You have paintings of saints and angels innumerable ; of 
petty courtiers and contemptible and cruel kings innumer- 
able. Few, how few you have (but these, observe, almost 
always by great painters) of the best men, or of their 
actions.” I have chosen this pregnant passage from 
among many others because of its special parallelism with 
certain modern phenomena in music. That art, as well as 
painting, suffers from a tendency toward unworthy themes, 
some low and degrading, others profitless if not harmful, 
and all lacking in the qualities which promote cheerfulness, 
refinement and elevating delights. But it is mainly of 
such subjects as are dealt with by Berlioz in his Ride to 
the Abyss (La Damnation de Faust) and certain parts of 
the Symphonie Fantastique; by Raff in the finale of the 
Leonora Symphony ; by Saint-Saéns in the Danse Macabre; 
by Wagner in the Venusberg scene of Tannhdiuser—the 
morbid, the horrible, the lascivious—it is of these that I 
would chiefly speak. The application of art to such 
themes may be due, perhaps, to some primitive and savage 
instinct, and we have already heard the thirst for sensation 
of horror described as characterizing the uneducated orders 
of partially civilized countries. I am much afraid that this 
peculiar craving is not confined tothe crude masses of 
humanity, and I know that the educated are ready to drink 
of sensation of horror whenever the cup comes decked 
by art—and not then only. This is the reverse of real 
taste, which implies feeling for truth and all that is noble, 
eyes to see and a heart to love beauty and order wherever 
and however they present themselves. : 

How may the present disposition to ally one art with un- 
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worthy subjects be accounted for? Is it simply a survival 
of the primitive man, brought into life and activity by the 
presence within the realm of music of a half educated 
crowd, to whom modern facilities have given admission? 
Or is it a sign of the degeneracy which, if we believe a con- 
temporary writer, is spreading and deepening all around 
us? Or, again, is it fostered by an age of mediocrity—an 
age in which no great creative genius moves, like the 
quickening spirit of old, over the face of stagnation. Every- 
thing which ceases to advance begins to go back, though it 
seems to stand still. Immobility is the parent of corrup- 


tion. 
Day after day, day after day, 


We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

**# ee % 


The very deep did rot : O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did craw! with legs 
Upon the slimy sea ! 


The creatures seen by the poet were not evidence of life, 
but of death, and when ‘‘ the good south wind sprang up 
behind,” they found their death in life, 

I have touched but a part of my subject and must return 
to it at aconvenient time for the sake of considerations 
more cheerful, and to some extent reassuring. Meanwhile 
let thoughtful readers ponder the question what may be 
done to reinfuse the spirit of beauty into those develop- 
ments of modern music from which it seems to have de- 
parted.—/Joseph Bennett, in the Musical Times. 





Frankfort.—The opera Der Halling, by Anton Eber- 
hardt, has been accepted at Frankfort. 


Venice.—A Schola Cantorum has been established at 
Venice under the management of Maestro Paolo Agostini 
and Luigi Cristofilo. It will be devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of church music. 


Eugen Gura.—The Munich intendant has come to 
terms with the baritone E. Gura, whose engagement ends 
September 30, by which he will appear twelve times each 
year for three years in his most popular réles. 


Jassy.—-The conservatory at Jassyis under the direction 
of Ed. Candella, a pupil of Hubert Ries, of Berlin, and a 
fellow pupil with Professors Heinrich Urban and Theobald 
Rehbaum. He has been thirty-four years at the Jassy 
Conservatory as professor of the violin, and since October, 
1893, as director. 


A Score Stolen.—An employé of the Paris Opéra 
purloined the score of La Navarraise and other music, and 
sold them for a trifling sum. The former was actually 
found on the barrow of a dilapidated bookseller in a street 
at the back of Notre Dame. These scores are kept 
jealously guarded in order to prevent transatlantic piracy. 
The score and parts of Carmen have for many years been 
numbered, and the publishers, as holders of the copyright, 
could at any time tell the actual place of deposit of each. 

Walter J. Hall.—Mr. Walter J. Hall has been at 
Spa, Belgium, for the last two months, where he met a 
number of foreign musical celebrities who are spending the 
season there—some of them well known here. Among 
them were the ‘cellists Hollman and Gérardy the pianist 
Wieniawski, the baritones Noté and Martapoura, of the 
Grand Opéra, of Paris and Mme. Beumer-Lecocq, of the 
ThéAatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels. Before going to Spa Mr. 
Hall spent some time at Paris, where he met among others 
Guilmant, Widor, Salomé and Cavaillé-Coll, and at Ant- 
werp he met Gallaerts, organist of the Cathedral Notre 
Dame, who invited Mr. Hall to play on the new large 
organ (100 stops) in the cathedral. M. Gallaerts was de- 
lighted with Mr. Hall’s playing, and presented him with 
several of his compositions, which Mr. Hall will play at the 
Brick Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh street, New 
York, during the coming season. 
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HE Promenade Concerts continue to be the 
principal musical event in London. They are at- 
tracting large crowds every night, and Mr. Robert New- 
man, the enterprising manager of Queen's Hall, through 
whom we have these excellent concerts, is eminently 
pleased with their success both financially and artistically. 
Mr. Newman was wise in his day and generation in 
electing so competent a conductor as Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
who, being the centre of activity, is responsible for the 
artistic success of the concerts. 

This success is admitted on all sides, and whether Mr. 
Wood is wielding the baton or giving a lesson in singing 
he does it with so much earnestness and intelligence that 
his efforts have been well rewarded. 

There is nothing that calls for special comment this week 
except a new orchestral suite by a-young Australian com- 
poser, G. H. Clutsam, which was performed on Wednesday 
evening. I must congratulate Mr. Clutsam on the vivid- 
ness of his portrayal of a Carnival Scene. He understands 
how to write for the different instruments, and in the 
scenes described as Introduction et Procession, Danse 
Bohéme, Déclaration d'amour, Valse-Tendresse, and Orgie 
et Finale, drew a picture that needed no explanation of its 
varying features to make it perfectly clear to musicians and 
amateurs alike. I understand that Mr. Clutsam has written 
considerably, other music including a symphony in D 
minor played at Covent Garden Promenade Concerts in 
1890, quartets, piano pieces, songs, and a light opera. 

Monday night was devoted to Wagner, Tuesday to 
Gounod, Thursday to Sullivan and last night to Beethoven. 
The coming week will also be devoted to certain com- 


posers. 

In order that the whole of the company engaged in An 
Artist’s Model may have a holiday, Mr. George Edwardes 
has withdrawn this successful musical piece for a fortnight. 
In the meantime preparations will be made for a ‘second 
edition,” to be produced at Daly's Theatre about the 23d 
inst. The performers will again include Miss Letty Lind, 
Miss Marie Tempest and Mr. Hayden Coffin. On the first 
night of the *‘ second edition” Mr. George Edwardes will 
present each member of the audience with an ornamental 
copy of the vocal score. 

All who love hymns—meaning thereby the whole English 
speaking world—will regret to hear that Mrs. Alexander, 
wife of the Bishop of Derry, the authoress of There is a 
Green Hill Far Away, and many other universally used 
sacred lyrics, is dangerously ill at the palace, London- 
derry. 

M. Paul Mahlendorff, the composer whose piano music 
and songs have become so popular here, has been having 


several of his orchestral selections played in Germany and 
Austria with conspicuous success. 

During the severe thunder storm on the night of the 6th 
inst. one of the chimney shafts at Messrs. Broadwood’s 
factory in Westminster was struck by lightning. 

Mr. Robert Newman announces his coming series of Sun- 
day afternoon grand orchestral concerts to begin on Octo- 
ber 6. An orchestra of seventy performers under the con- 
ductorship of Signor Randegger will continue the most 
successful programs given before the season closed last 
June. .Emiment vocalists and instrumental soloists will 
give variety to the concerts. 

The London County Council has given the people good 
open air music by a large band which has played in the 
different parks during the summer months. Last Sunday 
was the last day of their season, and the general apprecia- 
tion was so apparent that this form of amusement will be 
increased nex: year. 

Miss Fatina Diard, of St. Louis, is in town for a few 
days, looking after an engagement here with an opera 
company. 

Mr. Avon Saxon, who made such a successful trip to the 
Cape last season, is going out again on the 28th inst. with 
a company, including his wife, Miss Virginie Cheron, 
known as the Patti of South Africa; Miss Agnes Martyn- 
Hart, a contralto; Mr. Anton Strelizki, pianist; Signor 
Rotondo, violoncellist. 

A NEW COMIC OPERA. 

The Lyric, where this form of opera has flourished in the 
past, is to be the scene on October 21 of the first produc- 
tion of a new comic opera, written and composed by Mr. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald and Signor Emilio Pizzi. I have spoken 
before of the work, and believe it is one of the very best 
comic operas that have been brought before the public in 
years. 

The libretto is sparkling with humor and is certainly ‘‘ up 
to date,” while the music catches the spirit of the words so 
completely that I believe the opera will become very pop- 
ular. People who like good, bright, wholesome entertain- 
ment will surely find it here. 

Mr. Hugh Moss has charge of putting the opera on the 
stage, and Mr. Arthur Godfrey, who Seems to come from a 
family of conductors, will wield the baton. A good orches- 
tra of thirty-three players will be engaged and an efficient 
chorus of forty-eight singers has been selected ; these, 
with supers and dancers, will bring the number on the stage 
to over 100. 

The list of artists already engaged or with whom engage- 
ments are pending are: Miss Kate Drew, the leading 
soprano, who was with the Carl Rosa Opera Company ; the 
Misses Hilda and Mabel Moody, sisters of Mme. Fanny 
Moody; Mr. Charles Conyers, Mr. Harrison Brockbank, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. F. H. Celli (of Carl Rosa and Royal Italian 
Opera) and Mr. Frank Wyatt. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The fortieth season of the Crystal Palace concerts opens 
on October 12, and the programs drawn up by Mr. August 
Manns are very interesting. On the first day J. F. Bar- 
nett’s orchestral pieces, Love Song and In the Olden Style, 
will be given, and M. Rivarde will play Wieniawski's 
second violin concerto. On October 19 there will be a 
special commemoration of the fortieth anniversary, when, 
with the exception of Walford Davies’ new symphony ** D, 
Striving, Yearning, Fulfillment, Life, the program will cs 
composed exclusively of the works of those who have had 
their first hearing at the Crystal Palace. Dr. Hubert Par- 
ry’s piano concerto, produced in 1880, Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Tempest music, and works by Mr. Cowen and Mr. McCunn 
will be included. | 

On October 24 Mr. Edward German's suite for the 
Leeds Festival will be performed ; November 2, St. Cecilia, 
(Couldery); November 9, Swan and the Skylark, (Goring 
Thomas); November 16, Tschaikowsky's fourth symphony; 
November 23, d'Albert’s piano concerto; December 14, a 
Beethoven program. The vocalists will include Mesdames 
Fillunger, Janson, Brony, Allerton, De Boufflers, Henson, 
Salter, Scott and Dews; Messrs. Lloyd, Black and Sant- 
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ley, and among the instrumentalists, Mesdames Kleeberg, 
Roger-Miclos, and Ethel Barnes ; Messrs. Dawson, Siloti, 
Wesseley and Popper, and after Christmas Herr Bur- 
mester and Dr. Joachim. 

LEEDS FESTIVAL. 

At a meeting held on Tuesday by the executive of the 
Leeds Musical Festival, followed by a general meeting to 
consider the final arrangements, everything was found to 
be progressing favorably. Owing to the space occupied by 
each seat in the gallery being slightly increased, the total 
number of seats is proportionately decreased, and hence 
the total income, if all the seats are sold, will not reach 
that of previous occasions. 

The Prince of Wales has accepted the office of president, 
tendered him through the mayor (Alderman Gilston), who 
presided at the above meetings. 


CARDIFF FESTIVAL. 


The second Cardiff Triennial Festival will be the chief 
musical event of next week. Sir Joseph Barnby has during 
the past fortnight been in Cardiff completing the prepara- 
tions for the festival, and on Monday and Tuesday next the 
final full rehearsals will be held. The programs this year 
promise to be made additionally interesting by the produc- 
tion of novelties. The Psalm of Life, by Mr. David 
Jenkins, a professor at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith, has been composed expressly for the festival. 
Professor Villiers Stanford will contribute a new cantata, 
The Bard; M. Tinel his oratorio, St. Francis, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan the revised version of The Light of the 
World. 

The bookings have been most satisfactory, and the suc- 
cess of the festival is guaranteed in every way. Certainly 
this young musical giant is showing wonderful vigor and 
is bound to make a record. 

GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The meeting of the Three Choirs this year at Gloucester 
on September 10, 11, 12 and 13 is the 172d since 1723, and 
there is more than ordinary interest attaching to it for 
many reasons. Three years ago the experiment was tried 
of making the festival, if not entirely a Three Choirs Fes- 
tival, at any rate a festival of the Western counties. That 
is to say, that instead of supplementing the voices drawn 
from Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester with a contin- 
gent from Leeds, as is the custom at the Hereford and 
Worcester meetings, the authorities very wisely decided to 
make the festival more self-contained, and sought outside 
help from neighboring societies at Bristol, Cheltenham and 
Tewkesbury. 

The step was a decidedly good one, and I am confident 
that this year it will be more thoroughly justified than in 
1892. Again, the changes in the condition of stewardship, 
as [remarked in your last issue, have been such that in 
1895 there are 204 stewards, whereas in 1892 there were 
but 161. 

For the sake of those readers of THe Musica, Courier 
who do not understand the working of these festivals it 
may be convenient to say that the organists of the cathe- 
drals act in turn as conductor, each officiating at his own 
cathedral, while the other two do duty at the organ and 
piaro at the performances in the Cathedral and Shire Hall. 

This year Mr. C. Lee Williams is conductor, while Mr. 
George Sinclair and Mr. Hugh Blair take their places at the 
organ—Mr. Blair owing to the lamented death of Dr. Done, 
of Worcester, whose presence is sadly missed, as also is 
the familiar face of Mr. Carrodus. 

The chorus €@fisists of seventy-two sopranos, forty-nine 
contraltos, thirteen contra tenors, sixty-four tenors and 
sixty-six basses, giving a total of 264. At Hereford in 1804 
the chorus numbered 227, with Leeds voices included, so it 
will be seen from this that there is no lack of home voices. 

Space will not permit of a detailed account of each per- 
formance. The works given have been the Elijah, Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, Beethoven Symphony No. 1, Purcell’s 
Te Deum, Schumann's D minor Symphony, No. 4, Dr. 


Hubert Parry’s King Saul,Edward German's Marche Solen- 
nelle and Tarantella, Beethoven’s Mass in C, The Hymn of 
Praise, &c. 

In The Messiah the novelties were many. Miss Elli- 
cott’s Fantasia for piano and orchestra was the first of 
these. The Fantasia opens with a Grieg-like theme of four 
bars, given out by violas and ‘celli. The theme contains 
the germ of the allegro into which the adagio passes. Here 
it is led off by piano, and later on the subject is taken up by 
wood wind, the piano having an arpeggio accompaniment. 
After a little development the theme is given out very ef- 
fectively by full orchestra, and we get into A flat by a suc- 
cession of piano shakes, and then, changing the key, a 
scherzo-like subject presents itself. The middle section, 
which comes next, is laid out somewhat in the form of a 
slow movement, and at its conclusion the original subject 
is resumed, the whole work ending in the major key. 

It is very cleverly written, and, though somewhat remi- 
niscent of Schumann at times, is decidedly the best piece of 
work Miss Ellicott has done. The piano part was finely 
played by Miss Sibyl Palliser, a pupil of Mr. Oscar 
Beringer. Mr. Williams conducted. 

The second novelty of the festival was Mr. Cowan’s 
cantata,The Transfiguration, it being preceded by Brahms’ 
Song of Destiny. It is a powerfully written work, and one 
in which a singular beauty in the scoring is noticeable from 
first to last. 

The cantata opens with a mysterious passage for ‘cellos 
and basses, the prelude very appropriately leading up to 
the first chorus Thy Painful Steps, O Saviour, which is 
interrupted by strange but nevertheless effective unison 
passages for the soloists, the whole number coneluding with 
passages of great dramatic power. 

No, 2, a recitative for contralto, leads to an orchestral 
picture of The Transfiguration, a very lovely piece of work 
indeed, but one which can scarcely be said to be true to 
the subject, nor does it escape being somewhat stagey at 


times. 
The interlude passes into the chorus, King Majestic, 


Vision Glorious, which is again very powerful writing. 
One of the gems of the work is the tenor solo, Who Would 
Not Fear Thee,which it is needless to say received faultless 
treatment from Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Another beautiful solo is that for soprano, Lord Jesus, 
Open Thou Our Ears, sumg by Madame Medora Henson. 
The solo work for contralto and baritone is very slight, but 
was very effectively sung by Miss Hilda Wilson and Mr. 
David Bispham, Of the remaining choruses, especially 
good were O Jesus, None But Thee (in the form of a 
hymn), and the last chorus, Unto Him Which Was and Is to 
Come, in which all the orchestral resources, together with 
a very liberal use of the organ, contribute in producing an 
effect often overwhelming. 

To sum up, The Transfiguration is a powerful work, and 
a work instinct with dramatic power of the highest order, 
but whether it is exactly designed to fulfill the conditions of 
a church cantata is perhaps doubtful. a 

Dr. Lloyd's concerto, which was written especially for 
this festival, opens with a spirited allegro of a somewhat 
elegiac nature, which contains most beautiful music. The 
allegro abounds in delightfully fresh contrasts between or- 
gan and orchestra, the organ at other times éntering into 
many new and beautiful combinations with the orchestra. 
The middle movement in C might almost be described as a 
piece of program music. Opening with a charming theme 
for organ, much in the style of a reverie, one hears pianis- 
simo echoes from the strings as the organ ceases. After a 
little play between organ and orchestra in this way, the 
subject reappears with beautiful effect in the chorus, the 
organ supplying a delicate accompaniment. By and by it 
ceases, and we hear the old Gloucester chime (Dr. Mal- 
chair's), which is repeated to a very weird humming of the 
strings, suggestive of spirits hovering around. 

Then a delightful return is made to the original theme 
by the organ, which, while working up in one long 
crescendo to a sustained fortissimo, dies away again, and 


as the movement closes we hear the chimes once more. It 
is a most beautiful piece of writing. The concerto ends 
with a very spirited finale allegro. 

Mr. Williams’ A Dedication is a delightful little work (its 
length is thirty minutes), and, being scored for small or- 
chestra and organ, is eminently accessible to choral socie- 
ties or for church purposes. The words, which have the 
advantage of being drawn from the Holy Scriptures, seem 
suitable for almost all church uses. Mr. Williams at all 
times writes most effectively ; he has also a happy knack of 
producing great effects with small means, which the aver- 
age choral society is keen to appreciate. 

The cantata demands but one solo voice, a bass. Mr. 
Watkin-Mills sustained the part, while the composer con- 
ducted the work. It was followed by the delightfully 
old world Lamentatio Davidi (Schiitz), for baritone, four 
trombones and organ. 

An account of the closing works of the festival will be 
given next week. Thesolo artists have been Mme. Albani, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Watkin-Mills, Mr. David Bispham and Mme. Medora 
Henson. Frank V. ATWATER. 





Genoa.—The first performance of a new operetta, 
Festa dei Servitori, by Maestro Lanzini, was a success. 


Struensee.—The Théétre Francais intends to pro- 
duce aversion of Beer’s drama, Struensee, with Meyerbeer’s 
music. 

Puccini.—The composer Puccini, having finished his 
Vie de Bohéme, will commence the score of Tosca, as he 
has resolved not to write the music for La Lupa. 

Dayas.—The pianist and composer Dayas, who has 
lived for some years in Wiesbaden, has been appointed 
teacher of the piano at the Cologne Conservatory. 

A New Paper.—tThe interests of mandolin players 
are to be catered to by a new journal, Die Mando/inz, of 
which the first number was published at Munich on August 
15. 

Halir.—Professor Halir has taken the place of Profess- 
or Kruse in the Joachim Quartet for the Meiningen Music 
Festival. Herr Kruse is detained at Melbourne, Australia, 
by the illness of his father. 

Krzyzanowski. — Frau Ida Doxat-Krzyzanowski, 
who was so successful as /so/de at a late performanee of 
Tristan and Isolde at Munich, has been engaged for the 
London Wagner concerts in November. 

Venturelli.—The death of Vincenzo Venturelli on 
August 22 is announced from his native town of Mantua. 
He wrote several operas and some excellent chamber 
music, and was on the staff of Ricordi’s Gazetta Musicale. 


Wagner Performances.—Cosima Wagner and 
Intendant Possart, of Munick, have come toan arrangement 
for next year by which the latter can produce all Wagner 
operas not given at Bayreuth—that is, all except the 
Nibelungen Ring and Parsifal. 

Munich.—After the termination of the Wagner cyclus 
at Munich the French visitors gave a dinner to Intendant 
Possart. Among the French celebrities present were 
Maurel, Colonne, Roger, of the Figaro ; Millié, of the Re- 
vue Illustrée, and Carrand, of the Journal des Débats. 

Renner.—Joseph Renner, director of the Renner Con- 
servatory at Ratisbon, died September 12. He was also 
director of a local society for quartet and madrigals, in 
which he brought forward German madrigals of the six- 
teenth century. He composed many religious works of 
value. He was born in 1832. 

Madrid.—At the Prince Alphonso Theatre, Madrid, a 
piece, El Testarudo, music by Brull and Estelles, was lately 
given. Other musical productions announced are a zarzuela, 
Carabancel, by Espinosa, at Las Maravileas, and at the 
Apolo two important works, Agua, Aquardiente y Azuca- 
tillos by F. Chueca, and Se hierra en frio, by Tomaso 
Breton. 
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HE success of this famous artist in Dublin has 

been so pronounced that this paper takes pleasure in 

quoting about her impersonation of several characters dur- 
ing the Carl Rosa opera season in the Irish capital : 

The feature of the performance was the Rebecca of Miss 
Ella Russell. Anything finer, more artistic than her inter- 
pretation of this character one scarcely can conceive. Her 
singing was the perfection of vocal art, and her acting was 
instinct with dramatic force and realism. All through she 
sang with power and refinement. Perhaps the most in- 
tensely dramatic portion of her work was in the third scene 
of the second act. Her singing of Oh, Awful Depth, and 
the prayer, Lord of Our Chosen Race, which follows, was 
beyond all praise. In the beginning of the third act, also, 
where she watches over /vanhoe as he sleeps wounded in 
the room in Torquilstone, her singing and acting were the 
very perfection of art.—Dazly /ndependent. 

Miss Ella Russell as Rebecca has added another leaf to 
her laurels of fame. Throughout she made us feel her 
position as a hopelessly loving maiden of a race at that time 
so despised and down-trodden. Vocally she was at her 
best, and was especially successful in the plaintive prayer 
of the turret scene, with its appropriately Hebraic tone- 
coloring. Both in that and in the duet, already alluded to, 
she rose grandly to the occasion, and her efforts were 
crowned with success, and met with the enthusiastic ap- 


preciation they thoroughly deserved. Of her magnificent |- 


dresses it is perhaps not our province to say much, but in 
humility we may add that they showed an Oriental love for 
striking color and barbaric splendor.—/résh Times. 

Miss Ella Russell was the £/sa. Her magnificent inter- 
pretation of this character adds yet another to her many 
triumphs. Madame Russell's £/sa is a truly beautiful con- 
ception. Histrionically it is nearly perfect; vocally it 
passes into the high region of the ideal. So exquisitely is 
the music sung that we forget the artist and behold the real 
Elsa passing through her trial, her despair, the joy of 
triumph, the sweet influence of pity, and the grief of dis- 
appointed hopes.—Daz/y Independent. 

In Miss Ella Russell we had an Z/sa as nearly perfect 
as could be. Her conception of the part is among the 
finest in her répertoire. Tender, trusting, loving, and in 
all womanly, this, with a voice of wondrous beauty and 
purity, gave us an //sa the like of which has never before 
been presented to a Dublin audience.—/Maz/. 








Music in Vienna. 


VIENNA, September 12, 1895. 
HE autumn season has just commenced. All 
the theatres are now opened, with the exception of 
the Carl Theatre, which is under repair. Tanner, who 
has undertaken the management in place of Biazel, is hav- 
ing the interior of this theatre entirely renovated, so that 
the Viennese will hardly recognize the old building. He 
promises to open with Suppé’s posthumous operetta, The 
Model, on October 1 next. During the summer months 
Tanner intends giving performances with his operatic 
company in Hamburg, while the Hamburg company are to 
come here for the same purpose. Tanner’s directorial 
capabilities are too well known to need any comment here, 
and it is, to be hoped the Carl Theatre will thrive once 
more under his able management. 

The Imperial Opera opened on July 31, and nearly a 
month has been devoted to trial performances of singers’ 
Gastspiele, subject to eventual engagement. Among those 
accepted is the famous Bohemian bass-buffo singer Hes 
(pronounced Hesh), which acquisition is a matter for mu- 
tual congratulation. Hes has made his name widely cele- 
brated by his most genial interpretation of the buffo parts of 
Smetana’s operas. He is, however, equally good in Mozart's 
and other classical and modern operas (Don Juan, Lepo- 


rello, Gounod’s Faust, Mephistopheles, &c.). He possesses 
a fine voice, and his acting is also considered perfect. 

Among the novelties promised during the coming season 
are the operas Walter von der Vogelweide, music by 
Kanders, a critic and composer living in Vienna; Die ver- 
kaufte Braut, music by Smetana; Rothkoppschen, music 
by Boiéldieu, with Marie Renard in the principal part ; 
Das Heimchen am Herde, by Goldmark; I Medici, by 
Leoncavallo; a ballet, Amor auf Reisen, music by Berté, 
besides other works the names of which have not yet 
been disclosed. 

The Burg Theatre opened on September 1 with a stand- 
ard performance of Goethe’s Egmont. In the Theater an 
der Wien new operettas are promised by Johann Strauss, 
the ‘* Waltz King,” as he is called here, Carl Yeller, Adolph 
Miiller, the conductor at that theatre, Weinberger, and 
others. 

The concert season opens here about a fortnight later 
than in Berlin, that is to say about the first of November. 
I hear we are to have an overwhelming number of con- 
certs, as the Bésendorfer Hall is let from November 1 un- 
til the middle of April. The programs of the Philharmonic 
concerts have not yet been published. The concerts of the 
Society of Friends of Music will be conducted by Richard 
von Perger, who thus steps into Gericke’s place. 

Perger has been in Rotterdam for the last three or four 
years, where he conducted the Philharmonie concerts, be- 
sides being director of the Conservatoire. 

Among the artists expected to give concerts here next 
winter is Paderewski, who may be sure of a most enthusi- 
astic welcome, He was not at first received here with so 
much enthusiasm as was accorded him in America and 
later in Paris. But now as his genius continues to de- 
velop and his great Ruf widens, Vienna has her ears 
pricked and primed for a rare treat from her foster child. 
Germany, too, who has been rather backward, will soon 
be forced to recognize him, as she is already giving signs 
of doing. 

Hanslick, the Nestor of musical critics, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on the 11th inst. His mental powers 
are still as fresh and unimpaired as ever. He began his 
career as acritic in his native town, Prague, fifty years 
ago. Ten years later he entered the public instruction 
office and was elected professor of zsthetics and music at 
the Vienna University, where he remained for thirty years, 
and from which post he retired a year ago. He has writ- 
ten feuilletons for the Newe Freze Presse since the paper 
was founded in 1864. His most famous work, Vom Musi- 
kalische Schénen, has been translated into nearly all 
European languages. 

Hanslick’s antagonism to Wagner has been very much 
exaggerated by the disciples of that master; but although 
he has always criticised Wagner severely when he thought 
it necessary from his standpoint, he has also often done 
ample justice to the genius of the great operatic revolution- 
ist, as will be quite clear to every impartial reader of his 
masterly study on Tristan and Isolde. All this and more 
can better be gathered from a perusal of his Memoirs, pub- 
lished a short time ago, a most interesting and delightfully 
written account of his own life and his personal relations 
with many celebrated musicians, among whom are Liszt, 
Berlioz, Braems, Wagner, Jenny Lind, Patti, &c. 

Leschetizky is spending the summer at his summer resi- 
dence, the Villa Picciola, in Rattenbach Ischl,a most dream- 
like and idyllic spot of beauty. He entertained not long 
since Nikisch and his wife, Pauer, and Rosenthal, if I re- 
member rightly. He spoke of Pauer as a man of still 
further promise than he has shown, and bespoke great 
things of a further development of his genius. But it will 
be difficult to believe that Pauer will ever be dearer to 
American hearts than that beloved idol of directors, 
Nikisch. _ Leschetizky has never met Damrosch, so he 
could tell me nothing of his opinions as to the much dis- 
puted directorial capabilities of the last named lately 
famous conductor of the Wagner operas. 


Leschetizky’s hobby is, as is well known, tone, He dis- 
missed a Polish artist not long since with the single words, 
‘* Sie haben keinen Ton.” While he is conversant with the 
three languages, German, French and English, he prefers 
to speak only in German. A young aspirant went to him 
a short time ago and when asked if he could speak Ger- 
man replied, ‘‘ Ein Bischen;” and again replied, when 
asked if he could speak French, ‘‘ Ein Bischen.” Lesche- 
tizky left the room, went to his wife and said: *' Bitte 
schicken ihm fort ; er kann mit mir nicht reden.” 

A large portrait of Leschetizky hangs in his studio at 
Ischl, under which are subscribed the words : 

Keine Kunst ohne Leben, 
Kein Leben ohne Kunst. 

Before concluding these notes I must mention a de- 
lightful musical entertainment given by the celebrated 
Ehepaar, Mr. and Mrs. Reé, at their summer residence 
near Vienna, at which I was present. Among other guests 
were Her Excellency the Countess Fanny Chorisisky- 
Mittrowsky, Count Julian Pejascerich, General Pichler, 
Captain (Baron) Sziramyi-Otémos, the Countess Zichy, 
Baroness Kronenfels, Baron Paul Paumgartten and others. 

These artists have often been spoken of with the highest 
praise in the columns of THe Musicat Courier, which, I 
may only.add, they thoroughly deserve. Their ensemble 
playing on two pianos is a novelty in the musical world, 
and has never been equaled, let alone rivalled, One is re- 
minded of the Milanollo sisters, with their ensemble violin 
playing, and the Briider Doppler, with their two flutes, as 
one listens to the original compositions for two pianos by 
Mr. Reé, or his admirable arrangements of other noted 
works. 

Their playing greatly resembles Paderewski’s manner in 
its accuracy and brilliancy, combined with all that feu sacré 
and magnificent volume that characterize the style of that 
renowned artist. They have not aimed at mere cold, glit- 
tering virtuosity ; their playing is rather the united expres- 
sion of the richest and deepest musical thought and feeling. 
It is safe to predict that if they should ever make an Amer- 
ican tour their ensemble playing would produce a sensa- 
tion in the musical world equaled only by that which their 
idol, Paderewski, produced upon his enthusiastic and as- 
tonished hearers. 

Mrs. Reé, a pianist who has won the highest distinction 
and European recognition, was a pupil of Mr. Reé, who in 
his turn was a pupil of Leschetizky ; but Reé’s manner of 
playing, though founded on the Leschetizky method, dif- 
fers from it in some respects, and has in several cases ob- 
tained better results in teaching. Mr. Reé is a friend of 
Paderewski, who was best man at the former's marriage 
some six years ago in Vienna, and the two were fellow stu- 
dents at Leschetizky’s. 

This Kinstlerpaar will doubtless be heard this winter 
as usual, in some of the Vienna concerts and salons 
where they are always accorded an enthusiastic reception. 

E. P. F. 








Paganini’s Bones.—The unfortunate remains of 
Paganini have again been disturbed. Thisis the fourth 
time they have been exhumed, but now it is hoped they are 
placed for good to rest in the Communal Cemetery at 
Parma. Paganini committed the heizous crime of dying 
before he had received the last consolations of the Roman 
Catholic Church, so that the bishop would not aliow him 
to be buried in consecrated ground. At first they dug a 
grave for him in the gardens of the hospital, but afterward 
the coffin was taken to Villa Franca, and it was not until 
many years later that his son, by direct appeal to the Pepe, 
was allowed to have his father’s body interred in a proper 
graveyard. When exhumed a week or so ago it is stated 
that the features of the great violinist, which have been 
made familiar by Landseer’s sketch, were still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. Itis therefore assumed that the 
body must have been embalmed, although none of his biog- 
raphers mention the fact. 
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Three Valuable Instruments. 


- the Windsor Hotel for a day and a half last 

week there lay unpacked a trio of remarkable instru- 
ments, the property of Mr. S. P. Fachutar, which will be 
bound to excite much curiosity and rivalry among musical 
connoisseurs all over the United States. 

The instruments are a Guarnerius violin, an antique 
viola, maker not yet determined, and an Amati ‘cello. 
They were picked up by Mr. Fachutar during his recent 
trip in Italy, after which, with his wife, he was stopping 
briefly in New York en route to Milwaukee. Mr. Fachutar, 
who has e connoisseur’s fancy for stringed instruments, is 
well known as a player and professor of the mandolin in 
Milwaukee, and as having made novel and ingenious im- 
provements in that instrument which have brought it 
within the range of serious consideration as compared with 
stringed instruments of the bowed family. 





finger board was broken in two; it was covered with 
smoke and filth and altogether in a most untempting con- 
dition. 

‘When the wine came I said to the old man, with- 
out feeling sure we might make any bargain, ‘I think I 
would like to own that fiddle.’ ‘ Well, take it,’ he said; 
‘you are welcome to it.’ He wanted to make me a present 
of it without any further word. 

“I said I would not take it without payment of some 
kind. ‘ Well, then,’ he said, ‘ pay for the wine ; that will be 
enough, and take the violin.’ I paid for the wine, which 
cost exactly 14 cents. For this sum I became the possessor 
of an original Josef Guarnerius violin, but of this, of 
course, I could not be sure until I got to Naples. 

“There I took it to the leading experts. They removed 
the top for acareful examination, and in this condition I 
brought it back with me. Yes, I have been on to Milwau- 
kee with it and had the top replaced. My present visit 


A representative of Tue Musicat Courter called on Tues- | to New York is compulsorily a flying one. In Milwaukee 
day last on Mr. Fachutar at the Windsor Hotel, and found 11 the experts verified the decision of those at Naples. 


nim alert, keen, vivacious and full of en- 
thusiasm over his valuable possessions. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘you at once seek the 
violin. I wish I had time now to stay in 
New York and receive fresh testimony from 
experts on this side. But I have not now. 
I shall come again, however. Everyone 
first wants to look at the violin, although, 
do you know, upon expert examination I ex- 
pect the viola to be pronounced as great an 
instrument of its kind. And then the ‘cello, 
the Amati; what can be a more noble ac- 
quisition than that! Why, it has a tone 
like an organ peal; and look at its unmis- 
takable form ! 

‘* But the violir. to begin with—my real 
Josef Guarnerius. You want to know first 
how I came by that. Well, I'll tell you. I 
go abroad with my wife every summer. 
Ihave never had a passion for collecting 
instruments, much as my fancy leads to 
strings. The desire this time was fostered 
purely by chance. That very violin you 
see there, that real Gudrnerius, fashioned 
by the same hand which made the instru- 
ment upon which Paganini played, that 
very violin I first saw hanging three months 
ago on the wail of a poor peasant’s cottage 
away up in the Italian mountains. It was 
rusty, dusty and decrepit looking, but I 
became inspired by a fancy to possess it. 
I can’t tell exactly why, but I can assure 
you of the fact that this was the beginning 
of my fancy for collection and was the 
originating idea of the viola and ’cello which 
I purchased afterward. 

‘** You see I go abroad for my health. I 
ain an Italian by birth and am at home 
among the peasant folk as well as the dwell- 
ers in towns all over Italy. This year we 
decided to go into the mountains. We went 
away up high and cast in our lot with the 
peasant cottagers. Everything was primi- 
tive, butclean enough and whelesome. My 
wife especially enjoyed it. The bread is 
good, the wine is good, the olives and fresh 
fruit are good, and the peasants at least 
understand how to do their favorite frying 
in pure oil. The fare was all-sufficient, and 
the air—well, so bracing and exhilarating that we were 
every day ready for a long day's sport. 

‘* Well, one day we went on a shooting expedition, tak- 
ing the peasant folk of cur own cottage, After a lengthy 
sport we stopped on our way home at a poor, obscure little 
hut hidden away in a mountainous recess of its own, to see 
f we could not get some refreshment, It was a very poor, 
smoky, dingy little hut, and its owner was an old man who 
had never been beyond it all his life ; indeed, it seemed as 
if he might live in there forever. We needed some wine, 
but the old man had nope and immediately sent out for it. 
While the messenger was gone I cast my eye round the 
walls of the quaint old cottage. Strung up among a lot of 
worthless bric-a-brac—well, I call it worthless because if it 
had any worth, there was too much dirt encrusted on it 
to conceal it---there hung the violin. 

‘You know I play the violin a little, just enough to give 
me a taste for the instrument, and when I saw this neg- 
lected, dismantled fiddle hanging there I felt just a piqued 
curiosity. Yes, I will admit I thought it might be of some 
value to me or to anyone who could put it into expert hands, 
but of course I had no certainty about that. I felt per- 
fectly certain, however, as it was that it would never avail 
the old man anything. He knew nothing whatever about 
the instrument except that it had hung there from time 
immemorial, and had no idea whatever of what music it 
might contain. Well, neither had I, of course, beyond that 
the fact of old age and Italy held many suggestions. 

‘ There as the fiddle hung it had only two boxwood pegs 
and two rusty steel strings. There was no bridge; the 








MR. S. P. FACHUTAR. 


‘‘At Naples on presenting it to a dealer he offered me 
250 frs. for it. On showing him positively that I did not 
mean then and there to dispose of it at any price, but merely 
wanted expert testimony, he told me that I had become 
the owner of an original Guarnerius. I took it to other 
dealers and experts, and they repeated exactly the same 
verdict. ‘ You have rescued an antique prize,’ they all told 
me, ‘in your now shattered looking fiddle. Have it re- 
paired by one of the best repairers living, and you will 
have an instrument to excite rivalry and competition.’ 
Well, then I laid by my Guarnerius, but my ambition was 
fired to increase my collection, if possible. 

** You see, 1 know Naples pretty thoroughly. I can pene- 
trate quarters there which are considered slums by the or- 
dinary traveler. They are slumstoo, but they are full of 
old curio shops where things may be had for asong. If 
you have discrimination you thay light on something of 
great intrinsic value for a nominal sum. Again you may 
get something you suppose of real value and pay for it 
quite as much as itis worth. But if you escape a treasure 
trove you at least seldom pay more for anything than its 
value. 

**In one of these old stores I found the viola. It was 
hanging up among old brass, china, glass and all sorts of 
ornaments, some of possible value, others obviously worth- 
less ; the owner of the store did not discriminate between 
one thing and another. Like the violin, the viola looked 
neglected, and among all the trumpery surrounding it you 
would not have singled it out as a thing of the least value. 

But I wanted to have it. I liked the looks of it as well 








as I did that of the battered violin. It was not battered 
itself. It was only like the brass and porcelain round it— 
extremely dirty. I said straightway to the old curio 
dealer, ‘I will give you one lire for that viola.’ He took 
the offer, and for one lire (20 cents) I believe I have a viola 
quite as precious in its way as my Guarnerius violin. I had 
not much time in Europe to have it examined, but those 
who viewed it believe it to be an instrument of rare value. 
But listen to the mellow beauty of its tone! Does not that 
bespeak the master make fully enough? And look at the 
dignity of form, which modern makers can never duplicate. 
Yes, I feel in my viola that I have a rich discovery yet to 
to be labeled with exactitude. I believe the viola to be as 
precious as any of the three. Look at the fine, rich, mel- 
low exterior of it! Is it not enticing to the eye, and then 
do you suppose this tone could be mistaken as from any 
instrument that was not of classic make ? 

‘* Now, about the ‘cello there is quite a little story to tell. 
The purchase of the violin, which I had gone about show- 
ing in so many quarters, had given rise to the idea that I 
was quite a fancier of stringed instruments. 
Well, temporarily I had become a vety 
practical one. To own a real Guarnerius to 
start with was enough to make any ordinary 
lover of stringed instruments a greedy 
enthusiast for the time being. I had be- 
come one. I was ready to pick up anything 
of any promise I could find. The next thing 
I heard of was the ‘cello. 

“It was in Naples. We used to dine at 
the well-known Gambrinus restaurant, di- 
rectly opposite the royal palace. There 
was there a very good orchestra, and as 
much, I suppose, because I had grown 
absorbed in the acquisition of old instru- 
ments, as for the sake of music, I be- 
came acquainted with the leader of the 
orchestra, who was himself an excellent 
musician and violinist. I told him all about 
the two instruments I had already acquired, 
and he was immensely interested. He came 
to my house to try them, and was enthus- 
iastic over both. He was entranced with 
the viola, and of course rejoiced duly over 
the Guarnerius, then in a maimed state, 
but whose form to the trained eye there 
was small mistaking. 

***] think,’ he said, ‘I can find you a 
cello, a treasure in its line, but the old lady 
owner is half cognizant of its value. Still 
she does not know its full value, or she 
would have taken proper means to dispose 
of it before this, and she needs the money 
badly. The 'cello, however, is a treasure if 
you can manage to purchase it.’ 

“« Well, then, I was all excitement. The 
old lady from whom I bought it lives in the 
northern part of Italy. She has three 
more ; think of it! Why did I buy this one 
from fhe four? Well, because it was the 
favorite one of the old lady's husband, who 
was himself a very good ‘cellist and an 
expert in instruments. When he died the 
old lady took the trouble of packing up this 
particular instrument and sending it to Lon- 
don by some friend who was going there on 
a visit. It was submitted to Hill & Co., 
the well-known dealers of New Bond street, 
London, who offered at first sight a smaller 
price than the old lady had set upon it when committing it 
to her friend’s care. As a result it came back to Italy, 
and the next result is it has passed after some time into 
my hands. 

“The leader of the orchestra had tried this particular 
‘cello several times and realized it was a rare old instru- 
ment. So one evening our whole party got into a little 
carriage and took a trip to see the old lady and her won- 
derful collection of violoncellos. She was quite intelligent, 
and although the widow of a good musician she lived in 
humble style and was not ignorant of the fact that she had 
something of value to dispose of. She had spoken fre- 
quently of her wish to the leader of the orchestra. ‘ 

“ She first asked 800 frs. for the ’cello. I offered 400 frs., 
but she refused. I had been spoiled in the other cases by 
getting my valuables for nothing from those who could not 
appraise them. I determined though I would have the 
‘cello. You know the sight of gold is very alluring, partic- 
ularly to the Italian peasant. I placed 600 frs. in gold in 
my palm and said: ‘You can take that or not as you please 
for the 'cello!’ She looked at it eagerly and the sight was 
too much for her. We divided on the 400 frs. and the 
‘cello was mine. For 600 frs. I became the owner of a 
genuine Amati ‘cello. For how much would I part with it 
now? Ask me that of my violin or viola. I could hardly 
answer for any of the three. Not just yet. 

“Mr. Friedrich, the dealer in instruments at Eighth 
street and Third avenue, had a hurried trial of the 'cello. 
That is what troubles me on this flying visit. I cannot 


wait to convene a number of experts to pass judgment on 
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this side of the water on these Italianinstruments. But as 
I have said before, I expect to be in New York with them a 
little later. Mr. Friedrich, however, had time to declare 
himself positively in respect to the 'cello.” : 

Mr. Friedrich was also spoken with by the representative 
of THe Musica Courter. ‘1 believe the 'cello,” he said, 
‘‘to be a genuine Amati. It is certainly a very rareinstru- 
ment. The scroll is not the original scroll. At one time 
in repairing the instrument the neck has been replaced 
which would account fof this. But the instrument is a 
genuine Amati, I believe. | 

‘*T had nottime,” continued Mr. Friedrich, ‘‘ to inspect 
the other instruments ‘closely enough. The 'cello claimed 
my first attention, but the violin would strike any exterior 
observer as a very ancient instrument, The model is cor- 
rectly Josef Guarnerius, and the / holes are exactly the 
same cut as in the famous Guarnerius played by Paganini.” 

The violin which Mr. Fachutar had taken to pieces in 
Naples for examination is put together again and is now in 
playable condition, though needing skilled hands to, bring it 
into perfect order, Evidently in the generations it has lain 
undiscovered it occasionally got reckless treatment. The 
varnish has been scraped off all down the centre of the up- 
per portion, and this not yet being relaid gives the instru- 
ment a very rough appearance, But the dignity of the form, 
with its thousand tonal possibilities, cannot be concealed in 
any condition of neglect, and one feels naturally a reverence 
in lifting the long time ill-treated instrument from the new 
and handsome case in which Mr. Fachutar has laid it. 

The ‘cello is lifted from an old black leather case with 
heavy brass mounting and a baize lining of dull light blue. 
This case was supplied in 1861 by Gand Fréres, Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs, No. 20, Paris, when the old lady's 
husband who played it sent the ‘cello to Paris for repairs. 
The old man was a good ‘cellist, but after the return of the 
instrument in 1961 he does not seem to have used it very 
much. Within lay the bill, which Mr. Fachutar treasures, 
and also the paid check returned for the work done by 
Gand Fréres at the time. There also lies there still a box 
of fine old rosin. The flavor of old time hangs over all. 

‘*Give you the old lady’s address?” said Mr. Fachutar. 
‘‘No, not that. Iwill tell you the.spot in the mountains 
where I picked up the violin and the byway in Naples 
where I unearthed the viola, because I got the first and the 
last of those two. But the old lady has three more ‘cellos 
to sell and I want to get those, I do not want to point out 
the way simply to other instrument fanciers. My Amati 
has turned out a prize and I want to look after the other 
three myself. Don't you suppose if I were to have the 


address published of this old lady she would before a 
month have volumes enough of communication to make her 
set even an extravagant value on the other three instru- 
ments she possesses? No, I think I have the prior right in 
I mean to be a monopolist. 


this case. Next summer | 
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shall certainly go abroad again. Yes, 1 suppose it is the 
case, I am bitten with the collecting mania, but then few 
individuals have such a tempting excuse.” 

Here Mr. Fachutar glanced round for the fiftieth time at 
his trio of precious instruments with a gleam of triumphant 
satisfaction, laudable and pleasing enough to see. 

‘* Yes, 1 am very sorry,” he repeated, ‘‘ not to be able to 





remain in New York now to invite the attention of experts 
and connoisseurs to my group, but that will come later. 
As I told you, I play bowed instruments myself only a 
little ; but although I am not an executant,I have a marked 
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fancy for all good members of the stringed family, and 
have always my eyes open to appreciate anything choice I 
may meet in that line. The mandolin is my instrument, 
and I think Iam entitled to honest pride when I say with 
truth that I have made something of the mandolin which 
average executants could never suppose the instrument 
capable of. I consider myself the owner of the finest man- 
dolin in the world. Yes,in the world; the statement is 
large, but I mean it. 

“‘T have spent three years bringing my mandolin to its 
present state of perfection, and now I can evoke from it a 
tone almost equal in sustained power and sonority to 
that of the violin. Incredible, you think, with, as you say, 
a shivering, shuddering toned instrument like the mando- 
lin, No, I'll tell you what I’ve done. 

‘‘T’'ve had the fingerboard of the instrument made 
longer and I've had the thickness reduced, until now it is 
as thin asthat of the violin. The sounding hole I have 
had moved farther up, so as to meet the extended finger- 
board. ‘This alters the quality and duration of the tone, 
until Ican assure you that largo, andante or adagio move- 
ments played on my mandolin almost vie in sustained 
beauty with the same played on the violin. In fact, if you 
were in one room and I happened to be playing in another 
it would occur to you far sooner that. the instrument I was 
handling was a violin rather than a mandolin. 

‘*] began playing the mandolin when! was eight years 
old, and have devoted myself to it ever since. I havea 
large mandolin school in Milwaukee, and I play a great 
deal, I have clung to the instrument simply because I 
always discerned in it possibilities,a good many of which I 
already claim the honor of having brought forth. I con- 
sider the mandolin as I now have it not only am instrument 
worthy a place in the orchestra, but one which will event- 
ually become a necessity there. Does this al] sound very 
confident? Well, you should see and hear my mandolin. 
All those who have—musicians in general, orchestral lead- 
ers, violinists, ‘cellists, even the virtuosi among them— 
have pronounced it a rare evolution of remarkable value 
in the world of tone.” 

Mr. Fachutar picked up his Guarnerius and played a por- 
tion of a slow movement with a taste and ease not to be ex- 
pected from a man who disclaimed much power in connec- 
tion with the fiddle. ‘‘I handle my mandolin,” he said, 
‘* after the manner of the violin school, I strove to adapt 
it to this end and it has served my purpose well. Oh, but,” 


hear a largo or an adagio on my mandolin ; how beautifully 
smooth and pure it sounds! It isa wonderful change to 
have developed in an instrument. But in speaking this 
way I am not really thinking first about what I have myself 
accomplished ; I am thinking of the satisfying results as 
they stand and how I wish you could hear them.” 

Here time was pressing. Mr. Fachutar was looking after 
time tables. The Guarnerius had to go back into its rich- 
lined modern case, its beautiful new bow beside it. The 
Amati 'cello, ancient and imposing, was put by in its case 
of 1861 by Gand Fréres, a comparatively modern setting. 
The viola, antique and heavy looking, was also fastened 
up in the new case provided by Mr. Fachutar, and the fly- 
ing visit of the three rare instruments to New York was at 
an end. 

‘* But I shall be back soon again and bring my treasures 
with me, and then there will be an opportunity for those 
who are interested to see and judge,” said Mr. Fachutar. 
‘‘Now again for Milwaukee and my own rare mandolin, in 
its way just as valuable, though not so old a possession 
as my centuries-old violin, viola and 'cello.” 








The Wagner Festival. 


HE first of two Wagner festival concerts was 

given in Madison Square Garden last Sunday even- 

ing. An orchestra of 100 men was under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Ad. Neuendorff. This was the program : 

Rienzi—Overture, orchestra; Aria of Adriano, Mme. von Janu- 
schowsky. Die Meistersinger—Prelude to first act, orchestra; Prize 
Song, Mr. Barron Berthald. Der Fliegende Hollinder—Overture, 
orchestra; Aria of the Dutchman, Mr. Wm. Mertens; Ballade of 
Senta, Mme. von Januschowsky ; duet, Senta and Erix, Mme. von 
Januschowsky, Mr. Barron Berthald ; duet, Senta and the Dutchman, 
Mme. von Januschowsky, Mr. Wm. Mertens. Das Rheingold—En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhall, orchestra. Tristan und Isolde— 
Prelude, orchestra ; Love-Death, Mme. von Januschowsky. 

The excessive heat told heavily on the attendance, al- 
though the audience was larger than was looked for under 
the circumstances. Mr, Neuendorff conducted with great 
vigor and with most satisfying results in the case of the 
Rienzi and Flying Dutchman overtures. The Meister- 
singer prelude was taken at too slow a tempo, and there was 
too much singing—the two duos might have been profit- 
ably omitted. 

Januschowsky made a marked impression by her forceful 
dramatic singing. Her voice easily filled the encrmous 
tone swallowing spaces of the garden. Mr. Mertens and 
Mr. Berthald were not very satisfactory, the tenor’s voice 
and style not being adapted for such a huge auditorium. 
There were a few slips in the orchestra, but altogether it was 
a most admirable band. Next Sunday night the second 
+concert will present a mixed program consisting of numbers 
from Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Humperdinck, Marsch- 





THE GUARNERIUS VIOLIN. 


ner and Liszt. Mr. Newendorff will again conduct and 
Madame Januschowsky is to sing Ah, Perfido ! the Eliza- 
beth aria, and two Liszt songs. 





Bella Thomas Nichols.—We have to announce the re- 
turn of Bella Thomas Nichols, who will resume October 1 
at her old address, 123 West Thirty-ninth street. 





repeated Mr. Fachutar with fresh enthusiasm, ‘* you should 
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PARIS. 
A great deal of this nervousness of pupils about singing is lack of 
sufficient preparation. I tell you when a girl is complete master of 


the technic of a song, full of its spirit, and has her voice in trim, she 
wants to sing, she must sing, you cannot stop her singing. 
—NoRA MAYNARD GREEN, NEW YORK. 
ISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 422 Fifth 
avenue, New York, is the first of the American 
vocal teachers to take up the ball of Franco-American 
musical progress and send it spinning toward the musical 
future. 

In May of next year, 1896, at the close of her school term, 
she will bring twelve selected pupils across the ocean with 
her and settle in Paris for the summer, teaching and giving 
musicals, She has already rented a house here, No. 3 Rue 
Chateaubriand, where she will install her musical family 
under her direct supervision and the chaperonage of her 
mother, who has kindly consented to assist in the unique 
project. The musicals will be given at one of the promi- 
nent salies des concerts of the city. 

There is nothing foolhardy, restless or reckless about 
this move ; none of the vaunting spirit ‘'] will go andshow 
Europe what I can do.” Conversant with French life, 
artistic and social, having followed closely in THz Musica 
Courier the lines of modern studio work here, with an ap- 
preciation of what is good and true in it, and a contempt 
for what is false and bad she simply says to herself: 

‘‘T want my pupils to have what there is of the former in 
Paris, and I want to see where America stands in regard 
to the latter. I want to see for myself why American 
pupils must come to Paris to study, and what is wise for 
them to do in regard to their life here, so that I can counsel 
them at home before coming. The way to do all this is to 
come upon the spot.” 

Without doubt the theory enunciated in regard to pupils 
in the opening lines of this letter unconsciously lies at the 
bottom of this venturesome impulse. With high ideals of 
Art, her methods certified to by success of the first order at 
home, this teacher is certain of results and has neither ner- 
vousness, fear, nor presumption. She brings her trained 
pupils here while the vocal season is still in progress: 
ranges them beside those of their compatriots who have been 
paying heavy forfeits in time, money and health to acquire, 
and gives a sample of what might have been done at home. 

Think for a moment of the immense progressive spirit in- 
dicated by this step. No fictitious merit would dare at- 
tempt it ; and no merit of a narrow or circumscribed order 
would dare carry it out. Miss Green is not only a teacher 
but a philosopher. She comesof a family of thinkers. Her 
brother is an active civic reformer, her sister a poet; she 
actually reads literature and art, and her studio work has 
ever been free from the professional cant and pettiness that 
mar so many. She does not hurl music and herself at 
women's heads; she wants women to make the most of 
themselves, whether as wives, workers, cr prima donnas. 

The one disadvantage under which the class will appear 
at first of course will be the American-French pronuncia- 


letting our girls acquire. By the next year, however, this 
will be obviated, as Miss Green has engaged the services 
of the Yersin sisters, with their phonetic system, to compel 
correct academic French and the music of the French lan- 
guage in her classes. 8 

Now let the good work go on, and let people find out 
that while Paris is the centre of an art atmosphere, Amer- 
ica is neither asleep, idle nor unintelligent in the education 
of art principles, 

One of Miss Green's most promising pupils is Miss Grace 
Tuttle, of New York, who is remarkable in both coloratura 
and sustained execution, her crescendo trill being some- 
thing remarkable, and the quality of her voice birdlike. 
She excels in the traditional operatic arias in both English 
and French, She is very effective in appearance, dark, 
well developed, with repose and grace. She is studying 
for concert and oratorio. 

Three American girl musicians who began modestly, and 
have worked up to prominence, with promise of still better 
things, are the Joran girls, who commenced their career as 
child prodigies in or near Chicago. 

Miss Pauline Joran, who began playing violin solos to 
her sisters’ piano accompaniments, has reached Covent 
Garden and Windsor Castle as a full blown prima donna 
while still young. The girls made concert tours through 
the States, Mexico, Australia and finally London, where 
they played with different orchestras, and at the Crystal 
Palace under Mr. Manns. Going to Berlin to perfect her 
violin work under Sauret, she there, and later in London, 
studied voice cultivation, but without any idea of singing 
publicly. Her principal vocal study was done in Italy 
after the career thought was decided upon. In London in 
l’'Amico Fritz she created something of a sensation by play- 
ing her own violin solos in the réle, and that was her 
operatic début. 

She has since sung Vedda in Pagliacci, Santuzza, Car- 
men, Marguerite, Eurydice in Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane theatres, and was one of the first to essay La Navar- 
raise after Calvé, playing it in the provinces. The part of 
Nedda is one of her most successful, having studied it 
under the direction of Leoncavallo, She sang it tocrowded 
houses three times a week for six weeks. Miss Joran has 
studied hard and worked herself up, with talent of course, 
to be one of Sir Augustus Harris’ first prima donnas. She 
has sixteen operas in her répertoire, has sung at Windsor 
Castle and received souvenirs from the Queen, and expects 
to sing in Italy and Russia this winter. With mother and 
sisters she intends to make Paris headquarters during her 
career. D'Albert it was who suggested her sisters’ coming 
to Europe for piano study. He was much interested in 
them and with Letchetizky has been their teacher. 

Mrs. Marie Barnard, well known in the States through 
her connection with the Sousa orchestra concerts, Boston 
Symphony and Damrosch concerts, and as singer in Mr. 
Arthur Foote’s choir in Boston, isin Paris studying for 
opera with Mme. Ziska, who has had also for pupils Nikita 
and Marie Van Zandt. She expects to make her début in 
Italy, as she is somewhat proficient in the language and is 
studying it assiduously with a private teacher. In music 
she is studying Aida and Ruy Blas. 

Mrs. Barnard’s first vocal study was under Mrs. Julie 
Rosenwald, of San Francisco, who was called the Marchesi 
of California, and had for pupils Emma Abbott, Lillian 
Russell and Caroline Hamilton. Mr. Van Zandt, the im- 
presario, and her teacher are strong in her praise and in 
prediction of a successful dramatic career. She is dra- 
matic and mystic in temperament, extremely interesting in 
manner, has good stage presence, dramatic voice,and an 
immense ambition to succeed. It is only a question of per- 
severance and she will succeed. She works against odds, 
I believe, but has courage and enthusiasm. 

With her is acharming young girl from Providence, R.L, 
who has been her pupil and will prepare for concert and 
oratorio. Her voice is large, sympathetic and well trained 














tion which the French professors at home are so guilty of 
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so far: She, too, is studying with Ziska and making good 
progress. In Providence she may be remembered as 
soprano of the Channing Memorial Church. 


(I wonder if it ever occurs to the nations whatan im- - 


portant part the church choir feature of our American 
civilization has played in musical progress! If we had ofily 
inaugurated some solfége and harmony system in connec- 
tion with it !) 

Not ten minutes’ walk danny from the Avenue Victor 
Hugo, where these two pupils are staying, is Avenue Mala- 
koff, at one end of which is the sombre, still porticoed door 
of the home of Miss Sibyl Sanderson, and ten doors below 
is a convent; not one of those walled, prison-like, night- 
mare sort of edifices, but quaint, picturesque and homes 
like, low-browed in ceiling, with smiling gardens, expres- 
sion of peace and good behavior, and wax-like cleanliness 
throughout—the Convent of Saint Sacrement. 

In it are located together members of four families all 
the way from ‘‘ Texas down by the Rio Grande,” in Paris 
in the interest, not of vocal, but instrumental study. 

The leader of the little band is Mrs. Griinwald, who has 
been for many years one of the most staunch and enter- 
prising musicians of the State of Texas. Well grounded in 
piano in Germany, she has since taught steadily in Hous- 
ton and Galveston, and her pupils have reflected the influ- 
ence of the gentle, untiring musician. Mr, Horace Clarke, 
member from Texas of the American Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, is one of her pupils ; he studied in Boston with 
Otto Bendix, and is teaching in San Antonio. 

Mrs. Hickenlooper, her daughter, also a piano teacher, is 
with her for rest and to see to the education of a little boy, 
George. Miss Lucie Hickenlooper, a dark eyed little girl 
in her teens, is one of Mrs. Griinwald’s most promising 
pupils. She has already won local prominence, and it has 
been decided to give her a European musical education, 
beginning in Paris. Another talented pupil is Miss Mary 
Goggan, with the same object in view, and there is a still 
younger one, Miss Sue Hawley, who has promise of voice 
as well, but who will continue her studies with Mrs. Griin- 
wald for the present. All are studying or perfecting 
French, as a first step, and record of their future plans and 
progress will be made here. 

Messrs. Tom and John Goggan have been pioneers in 
the music life of Texas, having branch piano stores all 
over the State, and being ever foremost in generosity in 
helping on the cause of music. Mr. Hickenlooper is asso- 
ciated with them in business, and this is how the families 
are associated. Like so many of our noble American 
gentlemen, they are reaping the reward of their hard work 
by bestowing on their families. Success to them through 
the families is the wish of THe Musicat Courier. 

Speaking of Texas music, great credit should be given 
Mr. Becker, the organizer and leader of the Galveston 
Quartet Club, one of the best in the country and a great 
means of musical education. A pupil of the Ziegfeld Col- 
lege in Chicago, Mr. Becker has a fine male quartet and 
chorus, which he drills in good music, gives good concerts 
and attracts to the city and State many first-class artists. 
Remenyi, Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, and Ellen Beach Yaw 
have had regular ovations down there. 


A son of Fursch-Madi, Emile Madier de Montjau, is 


here in Paris teaching. His wife, one of his mother’s 
pupils, was Miss Etta Roehl, daughter of a German broker 
in New Orleans. She has sung much in New Orleans, and 
I believe in New York with the Seidl and Damrosch orches- 


tras. She is here studying for opera with Maton, the well-" 


known accompanist and chef d'orchestre.- She will be well 
prepared for the modern stage exactions in language, as 
she sings in French, German, Italian and English. The 
father of M. Montjau is one of the three chefs-d’orches- 
tre of the Grand Opéra, Paris—M. Paul Taffanel, who has 
charge of the Wagnerian and new operas; M. Montjau, of 
general répertoire and mounting of the ballet, and M. 
Mangin, of the operas before the ballets. He is a great 
—$—$—$—_—>—>>_>_>_—_[£[£_ ———— 
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admirer of American voices and talent, speaks warmly of 
Miss Suzanne Adams, her voice and disposition, and is 
enthusiastic over Clementine de Vere-Saphio. 

M. Montjau fils does not teach singing, but phrasing, 
diction and declamation as applied to répertoire. He has 
a splendid voice, enunciates with bell-like clearness, is tall, 
blonde, well made, easy manvered and extremely quick 
and intelligent. They live near the Arc de Triomphe and 
will probably be in Paris another year. 

The spun gold hair, violet eyes, wax-like complexion and 
superb form of Miss Sylvia Thorne are familiar to New 
Yorkers as the prima donna of the Passing Show Company. 
She aspires to be queen of light opera in America, and with 
a luscious voice added to her other endowments, and no 
end of chic and natural coquetry, and youth besides, the 
girl is justified. She is here to that end, to gain more, 
learn more, be able to do more, and be able to do it as well 
as possible. She seems earnest and serious, moreover, and 
such people are needed where old queens are dying and 
young queens no good. 

The first obstacle she found here, however, was a very 
peculiar one. Her teacher, struck with a very peculiar 
breathiness in certain tones, examined her throat and found 
the vocal cords to be separated a hair’s breadth by reason 
of alittle wart or corn that had grown upon one of them, and 
which was the result of constantly carrying the chest tones 
up too high, So she is having the nuisance cut away by 
electric needles and refraining frorn excessive talking or 
singing meantime. The operation is painful for some 
hours, but it is not harmful to practice moderately after the 
discomfort has passed, Who knows how many derange- 
ments of the throat are the result of bad habits of singing ? 

Miss Thorne, with her “‘ bonne,” has established herself 
in a dainty little apartment in a cute little cul-de-sac of a 
street opening on the Rue Boissiére, which again opens on 
Avenue Kiéber. This quiet little court, in the best quarter 
of Paris, bearing the pretty name of Villa Michon, is this 
season to possess three interesting song birds—Miss Thorne, 
Mrs. Henry S. Ives, with her friend Miss Clarke, and the 
beautiful Mrs, Buchan Simpson, from Australia. Miss 
Sears, by the way,a sister of Mrs. Ives, separates from the 
Paris contingent this season, taking up her stay in London 
under the advice of—oh! secret, I believe. 

Miss Maude Rondebush has had a splendid success in 
Ostend, where she sang the grand air from Aida and 
Gounod’s Ave Maria at the Concert Symphonique under the 
direction of M. Perier. She was recalled many times and 
sang twoencores. Both leader of orchestra and director 
were delighted. Miss Suzanne Cary Beals is at St. Moritz- 
dorj, Switzerland, and Miss Loretta Wethling has re- 
turned. 

The Marwin-Jackson party is still on the wing. After 
the baths, drinks and entertainments at Royat they went 
to Geneva, Lucerne, Zurich, through the Black Forest, 
down the Rhine, Brussels, Spa, Antwerp, where they bade 
Miss Lucie Jackson adieu for America ; thence to Paris to 
meet friends en passant, and then to Munich for a week of 
Wagner. Think what an education and inspiration all that 
for the developing musical mentality of Mr. Percy Jackson, 
and also the effect on the physique which will later be 
called upon to bear such strain in the big dramatic operas ! 
They are working wisely. They recommence study in 
October with Mr. Bouhy. 

Mr. Staats, the clarinetist, left Paris to-day for home 
after a long visit. He carries back with him much food for 
reflection on musical art, many new points of value in his 
specialty, gained in the Conservatoire, and some valuable 
manuscripts that have been written especially for him by 
French artists. He expresses himself as delighted at the 
manner in which wind instruments are played by pupils in 
the Conservatoire. He had the privilege of attending the 
examinations, M. Rose, of the institution, was his clarinet 
professor. 

An adorable little cherub—very mortal little cherub— 
dropped down into Paris this week, a little French-Cana- 
dian violinist, Miss Beatrice la Palme, who studied in 
Montreal, and has won a scholarship in the Royal College 
of Music, London, where she is now obliged to remain 
three years till the course prescribed for violinists is com- 
pleted. She is just passing her vacation in Paris, and is 
stopping at the Lafayette Home for a few weeks. It is 
impossible to describe her, for one’s eyes get all tangled up 
ina bunch of sunbeams—dimples, eyes, teeth, lips, curls, 
smiles and life all over, with a piquant English, dashing 
French voice full of fun, and such a young girl, too—about 
fourteen. She was a pupil in Canada of Prume, the teacher 
of Ysaye. 

Emma Eames is studying German, sitting on a locker in- 
side a wide window which sheds dark green light through 
the room of her home on the charming Place des Etats. 
Unis. On the otherside of the house, too, are trees, tall and 
stately; too tall to throw shadows on the gay flower- 
bordered square beneath, and making one shiver by their 
mysterious whistle like the rustle of silken robes of an un- 
seen company. Between is as perfect and well planned a 
house as it is possible to imagine, built on the site occupied 
by Mr. Story as abachelor. The coloring is white an~ gold 
and olive green, A surprise party is the house among Paris- 
ian buildings, with its American modern comforts of bath- 





rooms, light, and’ heating apparatus. There is charming 
furniture, of course, and there are many objects of art, some 
the direct work of the master's hand, others collections 
made by his artistic taste. The music room, a gem, is to 
be decorated by panels designed by Mr. Story. ’ 

The prima donna is in demi-negligee in pale lavender 
tints, her waving blonde hair coiled low, her blue eyes full 
of perplexing German rules, one beautiful ring only on her 
long, slender fingers. She means to keep up with modern 
tendencies in the musical world evidently, for her German 
study is real. She enjoys it, however, and finds the inter- 
locking of languages deeply interesting; has a good 
memory, and then the inducement of Wagner, 

She never memorizes ‘‘on purpose” her operas. They 
come unconsciously, and words, music and acting together. 
She retains well, too. What she hates most in her career is 
business and all things connected with it—contracts, plans, 
decisions, &c. All that relates to the stage business, how- 
ever, is always a pleasure. She is never weary of rehearsal, 
study, correction, stage rearrangement, &c. All the ar- 
tistic part is easy and congenial. In business she never 
moves without the counsel of her husband ; would not if 
she could, and could not if she would. As he is now away 
in Italy at the bedside of a sick father her affairs are 
Statu quo, and her plans for the winter all at a standstill. 

The study of Wagner is very interesting to her. She 
likes the big, broad lines, the mysticism, the nobility. 
Elisabeth and Lisa are fascinating réles to her. She 
studies alone generally. When a perplexing point comes 
up she takes it to her musical counsellor, Mme. Petcherigo, 
who reveals the hidden from her own rich experience. 

She finds herself more tranquil in her work than when 
less experienced. She has learned how to express or give 
out that which she feels, which was the most difficult part 
of all. She was all at sea and in the dark ; now it seems a 
straight road. She knows what she wants to do and is 
calm. To realize development she cons:ders the highest 
satisfaction. 

Melba, at home in pale yellow and white, her dark eyes 
flashing and cheeks aglow, is having lovely costumes tried 
on five and six times each for Marguerite, Juliette, Nanon, 
Les Huguenots, &c., and her concert dresses, which are still 
more care and trouble. Worth & Dusé are waiting on her. 
Each trip costs her some 100,000 frs. of added expense. 

She is busy learning new concert pieces, refreshing her 
memory on old parts, trying new effects and thinking. She 
spends five or six hours a day instudy, and Madame Marchesi 
is helping her. She is most anxious about Manon ; she hopes 
much from it, but says no one can ever tell. An artist is 
never sure of her voice, her audience and herinterpretation 
till after success. She dreads presenting a new réle most 
of anything in her career. She sings first in Worcester, 
Mass. Her boy is in school in London. 

Even more than in herself just now she is interested in 
the coming out of a young brother, just nineteen, who has 
a good tenor voice, and who goes from ‘Australia to meet 
her in America in January, makes the trip with her and 
returns to Paris with her in spring to study. She expects 
a great future for him. 

It breaks her heart, she says, the thoughtless way in 
which girls go to work to prepare fora public career. 
Mothers are much to blame, she says, having much more 
vanity than art in their ambition for their girls ; also that 
no mother should ever allow her daughter to come off 
alone to study in a foreign country. It is at the risk of 
their health, perhaps life. They go without food and 
clothing to take their lessons, and no one at home knows 
anything about it. 


Melba is very glad to returnto America. There is some- | 


thing warm and generous about the timbre of the country, 
and all seem to share in the enthusiasm. One of the most 
touching things that ever happened in her career was in 
Philadelphia, where an old woman came from the crowd 
through the snow and, giving her a bouquet of flowers, 
said: *‘ God bless your beautiful heart |” 

Fannie Epcar Tuomas, 








Zielinski Protests. 
Editors The Musial Courier : 
BSENCE in foreign climes (wh¢re by the way 


the temperature never rose above 72° and 76°), and 
home only a short time, I have been trying to catch up 
with the musical news so bountifully provided in your ex- 
cellent paper, and have just come across the issue of Au- 
gust 28, in which your Raconteur comments on some Rus- 
sian composers ; it is a sort of commentary on an article by 
Mr. Vance Thompson, the editor of M//e. New York. Now 
permit me to say a few words anent those whom yom Rac- 
onteur dubbs as ‘‘ nobodies.” Whether Glinka is a genius 
or not, it 1s an established fact that his melodic power was 
prodigious, and that he was more than well versed in 
musical science. Speaking of his instrumentation, Berliozsaid 
in 1845, ‘‘ C’est un des orchestres modernes les plus neufs et 
les plus vivaces qu’on puisse entendre.” Aside from having 
written a couple of operas, he left several orchestral works 
—a fantasy on Jota Aragonesa, symphonic fantasy (built on 
two Russian national themes), Kamarinskaya, symphonic 
picture, Night in Madrid—some of which were played by 





Mr. Thomas in the early ‘70's, and received with rach 
favor. 

Rimsky-Korsakow, a skilled and most intelligest sym- 
phonic writer, who wrote Sadko, is also the composer of 
another symphonic poem, Antar. Among his other orches- 
tral works we find three symphonies, Fairy Tales, op. 29 ; 
Capriccio Espagnol, op. 84, and a symphonic suite, Sche- 
herazade, op. 35. 

Borodin, dubbed by the Raconteur as a ‘‘ musical small 
potato,” left, aside from The Steppe—which, by the way, 
is only a sketch—two complete symphonies, scherzo in B 
flat, and two parts of a third symphony, scored by Glaz- 
ounow (pupil of Korsakow). 

Balakirew, whom you recognize only as the composer of 
the Islamey Fantasy—which reminds me of a countty 
music teacher whom I heard not long ago speak of Liszt as 
the composer of Hungarian rhapsodies ; the poor fellow had 
never heard of the symphonic poems, of the Grannar Mass 
or of St. Elizabeth—this Balakirew has written also a sym- 
phonic poem, Tamara, and a set of numbers (overture and 
entractes), known as the music to King Lear. 

Liadow has not developed yet into an orchestral writer ; 
perhaps by choice he prefers the piano, at which he charms 
with a most delicious mélange of Chopin and Schumann ; 
neither is Cui a prolific orchestral writer, though among his 
larger works for orchestra we find two scherzos, a Taran- 
telle, op. 12, Marche Solennelle, op. 18, and a suite, 
op. 38. 

Aside from these men, whose works have been applauded 
in Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Brussels, Li¢ge, not to mention 
St. Petersburg and other Russian and Continental cities— 
of course not Berlin or Leipsic—there was Dargomyjsky, 
who died in 1869, and who left for the orchestra three fan- 
taisies comiques and a dance of Little Russia ; Seroff, who 
gave to the musical world a symphonic poem, Baba Yaga, 
and a Finnish Fantasy; then there is Naprawnik, with his 
symphonic poem, Demon, and a set of national dances, 
imitated by Rubinstein and Moszkowski; Anton Arenski, 
with his splendid symphony, op. 64; Kopylow, with a 
symphony, op. 14; Antipow, with an allegro sympho 
nique; Davidoff, with .his beautiful tone poem, The 
Gifts of Terek, and last, but not least, Glazounow, 
with three symphonies, a symphonic tone poem, The 
Kremlin, op. 30, musical tone paintings, The Forest, op, 19; 
The Sea, op. 28; Spring, op. 34; an Oriental Rhapsodie, 
op. 29, &c. 

All the above works are known to me from a diligert 
study of the scores and some from hearing, aad it is only 
a question of time when a number of these works, as well 
as a number of others unknown here from Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Scandinavian and Spanish composers, will find 
their way into our concert programs, which oftentimes 
present enough sameness to drive an habitué to absinthe. 

Yours very sincerely, JAROSLAW DE ZIBLINSKI. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., September 21, 1895. 








Mangone de Pasquale.— The young Italian tenor, 
Mangone de Pasquale, who made such a remarkable suc- 
cess with the Sousa Band at Manhattan Beach, where he 
was engaged for successive weeks, has signed a contract 
with the Wilczk Concert Company for the coming season. 
De Pasquale is one of the best young tenors and undoubt- 
edly will be heard from later on. 

Victor Harris.—Victor Harris, brown and hardy iook- 
ing after a summer at Brighton Beach, has resumed his 
teaching. Mr. Harris was one of the assistant conduc- 
tors.of the Seidl concerts at Brighton, and his work 
gave great satisfaction. Mr. Seid! compiimented the 
young..man on his ability, and altogether the summer 
has been a most profitable one. Mr. Harris found leisure 
to compose six new songs which will be published Octo- 
ber 14. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
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FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 


FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANCES |. 


HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER. | the. 

IT 18 NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
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iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
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AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT A FAVOR IF THEY WILL 
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QUARTERS AT THE BRANCH OFFICES OF “THE 
MUSICAL COURIER,” IN CARE OF WHICH MAIL MAY 
BE ADDRESSED WITH THE ASSURANCE THAT IT 
WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

THE LONDON OFFICE OF “THE MUSICAL COU’ 
RIER” IS AT NO. 15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD 
CIRCUS, W. THE BERLIN OFFICE OF “THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER ” IS AT 17 LINK STRASSE, W. 








HE movement in progress in England looking toa 
lowering of pitch is gradually reaching a focus. 
The Promenade Concerts in London, under the direc- 
tion of Henry J. Wood, are using the diapason nor- 
mal—the low pitch. The Philharmonic Society of 
London has adopted the low pitch; so has the Bach 
choir ; so willthe Nikisch and the Mottl concerts ; the 
Queen's Hall choir and the Sunday Afternoon con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall. This means low pitch in Lon- 
don, at least, and after its final introduction in Lon- 
don the Provinces must inevitably follow, and they 
will be followed by the piano manufacturers. 


LATE report of the Mozart foundation of Sals- 
burg gives an account of the estate left by 
Mozart. On December 19, 1791, in the house Klein 
Kaiserhaus, No. 470 Rauhensteingasse, an inventory 
and valuation of. the deceased's property were made. 
It consisted of 60 gulden, from which the expenses 
of the funeral were defrayed, some notes of hand, 
linen and clothes, three silver spoons and other furni- 
ture, a billiard table, a ‘‘forte piano with pedal,” and 
a small library of books and music, altogether valued 
at 592 gulden, Against this sum were 918 gulden of 
debts. The widow therefore had to pay 326 gtilden. 


HE London Musical Standard states that Mme, 
Albani will be the /so/de to Jean de Reszké’s 
Tristan at the Covent Garden spring season. How 
old will Mme. Albani be next spring? These old 
Jsoldes, sach as Sucher and Albani, are not over inspir- 
ing, nor can the want of tonal strength and purity 
compensate for the defects naturally to be attri- 
buted to the absence of youth. Mmes. Albani, 
Sucher and Materna et al. have certainly been ex- 
ceptionally good artists and are to-day, but they have 
no voices, and without voices they cannot sing, and 
unless they can sing they cannot make successful 
Isoldes, and unless /solde is successful there can be no 
successful Tristan and Isolde performance. Even 
Jean de Reszké’s voice is on the downward path and 
must inevitably cease with the advance of age. He 
is not a Farinelli, let us remember. 





SAUER'S ENGAGEMENT. 


UMORS have been circulated for some time that 
Emil Sauer, pianist, had made an engagement 
with a certain German theatrical manager of New 
York city, who has recently been in Europe. It seems 
that to some extent these rumorsare true. The Ger- 
man theatrical agent did make a contract with Sauer 
in which it was stipulated that up to a certain date, 
September 1, we believe, $5,000 was to be deposited 
asa bonus in a German bank in Berlin. 

Anyone acquainted with the financial position of 
the German theatrical manager of New York could 
have advised Sauer that this deposit could not have 
been made under any circumstances, unless the man- 
ager could have secured some piano manufacturer to 
advance the money to him. It was just intended to 
be another speculation, like the disastrous Staven- 
hagen affair of last year, when that artist was brought 
over by a theatrical manager who speculated with 
him on the possibility of securing a contract with a 
piano house. 

In the instance of Stavenhagen, the firm originally 
approached refused to make terms with the manager, 
and he was compelled to arrange with another piano 
house, an instrument which Mr. Stavenhagen did 
not know at all, as he told us himself. With this 
piano he made as complete a fiasco in America as 
Eugen d'Albert and Hans von Biilow did before him 
on the same piano, and as Sauer would make on the 
same piano as it is now built. It seems that Emil 
Sauer has discovered the inability of the German 





theatrical manager referred to, and the result is that 
he will not come to this country this fall. The very 
first thing we would suggest to Mr. Sauer, to Mr. 
Rosenthal, to Mr. Silotti, to Mr. Sapelinikoff, to Mrs 

Menter, to Mr. Josef Hofmann and to Mr. Reisenauer, 
and in fact to any of the great pianists contemplating 
a visit to America, is to be absolutely sure to incor- 
porate in their contracts as a condition of the first 
magnitude the use of. an artistic grand piano, unless 
they wish to go to pieces as d’Albert, von Biilow, 
Griinfeld and Stavenhagen did. 





REDEMPTION. 


ELIX WEINGARTNER, whom the world knows 
chiefly as a conductor, is as great with the pen 
as with the baton. His book, ‘Die Lehre der 
Wiedergeburt,” is a surprise indeed. To the Chris- 
tian doctrine that we live a brief sinful life and then 
go to an everlasting house of correction, Weingart- 
ner opposes the ancient teaching of India and the 
doctrines of Buddha. Naturally Weingartner came 
to Buddhism by the road of Wagner, and in the con- 
clusion of the Gétterdammerung he found an inspira- 
tion and a guide to an independent creation, a great 
drama of New Birth or Regeneration. A sketch of it 
is given asthe second part of his book. He calls it 
Redemption. It is in three parts, a prologue, Cain, a 
middle, Jesus of Nazareth, and an epilogue, Ahasue- 
rus. 
The first part, which rises to strong dramatic 
effects, is concerned with the sin of Cain, who, in 
union with the demon, represents the conflict of the 
world of strife with the world of light, or 4ée/. Jesus 
of Nazareth, begins on the banks of the Jordan, where 
John is baptizing. John is a reincarnation of Noah, 
Abel's successor. The purity of heart of Jesus is de- 
picted in a very effective scene. Then comes a splen- 
did court of Herod, where Sa/ome, the reincarnation 
of Cain’s demon, demands the head of /vhn. Salome 
is evidently a reflection of Xundry. Henceforward 
the story goes on in lines taken from the Scripture. 


The conflict of the two opposing principles is incorpo- . 


rated in two opposites, the sword which the Demon 
forged and which, laden with curses, accompanies the 
struggle of human passions, and the ‘‘look” with 
which /esus heals and works miracles. At the moment 
when /esus rejects the sword which /udas offers, 
and with it the kingdom of the world, his doom is 
decided, with the words ‘‘It is finished.” 

The epilogue gives the final redemption of the 
demonic spirit, which, reincarnated after Judas, in 
Ahasucrus, appears as a sage, filled with the spirit of 
renunciation, and calling a halt to his struggles and 
sorrows, under the wise teaching of the reincarnate 
John and Adel (Metteya) and the Woman (Mary- 
Salome). Aeffeya, to his question about the holy 
man whom as /udashe betrayed, reveals the secret. 
‘‘He returns not again. From the cross he went to 
everlasting redemption (Eridsung). Before that 
Holy One became man he was a good spirit in the 
highest spheres, and thou didst unite thyself with his 
enemy to fight against him. Thou wast Cam, and I 
Adel, whom you once slew. The last man has found 
his redemption, and the earth enters into Nirvana,” 





, DALBERT AGAIN. 
‘ALBERT has replied to Stavenhagen’s communi- 
cation respecting d’Albert’s three months’ con- 
ductorship at Weimar. 

‘‘Stavenhagen,” he writes, ‘‘must have forgotten 
his dates, for I was officially appointed on March 18, 
1895. It is remarkable then that Herr Stavenhagen 
did not hear of an event known that day to all Wei- 
mar, and published four days later in the newspapers, 
till March 30, that is, twelve days later, and then from 
a private source by telegraph ; and it is still more re- 
markable that Herr Stavenhagen received the infor- 
mation of the ‘approaching ’ retirement of Dr. Lassen 
on March 26, while I had been already named his suc- 
cessor on March 18. 

‘The fact that Herr Stavenhagen had three years 
ago expressed to the then intendent the wish to be- 
come Court Kapellmeister at some time or other was 
unknown to me, but I was informed by the general 
intendant that Herr Stavenhagen had come out with 
his. candidature not till some days after my nomina- 
tion. I knew, however, that for years past he had 
been striving for aconductorship, and for a long time 
thought of the Dessau Court Theatre, where, it is 
said, Herr von Vignau in vain tried to bring him; the 
attempt, however, failed through the firm position of 
Court Conductor Klughardt. However this may be, 
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Herr von Vignau had to give way after a year of 
complete inactivity.  . 

‘Herr Stavenhagen in his reply speaks of a ‘de- 
mand’ (Forderung), with which I did not comply. I 
cannot see how he could make such a demand at all. 
I was the appointed court conductor, not he. The pos- 
sibility of his appointment as second conductor de- 
pended on my good pleasure, and I was asked about 
this arrangement by the Kultusminister, Herr von 
Boxberg. A ‘demand’ on his part could not bea 
question. 

‘* As regards his reproaches of my personal vanity 
I could with more right make them to Herr Staven- 
hagen, for it was on his refusal to allow to me artis- 
tically the first position that our collaboration was 
shattered. As Richard Strauss, alongside Dr. Las- 
sen—whose artistic sins first came to my knowledge 
in their full extent when I undertook the rehearsals 
of Gunléd at the request of Frau Cornelius—was 
content with the second conductorship, Herr Staven- 
hagen might have been content with a similar posi- 
tion if he had wished to work fof art. Ionly stood 
on my rights.” 





THE COMPOSITION PLETHORA. 
HE amount of book literature put forward which 
practically no one ever reads, much less hears 
of, is fully equaled by the piles of musical literature 
built up to gather dust by fledgling young composers 
whose compositions scarcely ever see the light of 
even a provincial cracked piano desk. ‘‘’Tis pleas- 
ant, sure,” says Byron, ‘‘to see one’s name in print. 
A book’s a book, although there ’s nothing in 't,” seems 
made for the inspiration of the ambitious musical 
rather than the literary aspirants of this tag end of 
the century. 

What on earth do they all write for? Surely they 
know to their cost that their works don’t sell. Is 
there any honor and glory attached to contributing 
a printed signature to a cobwebby untouched heap? 
There would seem rather a vain mortification in 
pushing into the world of loud voiced rivalry a poor 
feeble progeny who never even make one grasp for 
life amid their more lusty brethren. But things 
don’t seem to strike the young composer this way. 
With regard to his own offspring he has positively 
the thickest epidermis in the world. 

“If you like,” he says, ordinarily with a well as- 
sumed modesty, “I shall send you a few of just my little 
songs, you know.” Songs are usually the first of the 
stillborntribe. He doesn’t think them little. In reality 
he thinks them big, and he does not assume fora 
moment that it will strike you as strange after his 
obvious repression of a sense of their worth that 
nothing has ever been heard of him or them before, 
He regards, on the contrary, every new recipient vic- 
tim as the central figure of a large clientéle who are 
going to do him homage without vulgar reference 
to popular approval or sordid comparisons with 
transactions over a counter. In a word, the young 
composer is full of belief in himself, and is entirely 
oblivious of the fact, as far as introducing his works 
to musical people is concerned, of the humiliating 
verdict preached in his behalf from day to day over 
the publisher's counter. 

Of course a few worthy ones, aye even the souls 
who put forth a first small sowing with the promise 
of a rich harvest, are ignorantly overlooked: Some- 
times it may be for short, sometimes for long, or even 
alas ! for good and all, but these are usually the ones 
who fall under the smart of a poor showing at the 
publisher's, and would rather hide away from musi- 
cal outsiders the works which have missed popular 
taste. The finest possibilities are usually associated 
with the keenest sensitiveness, and if works of genu- 
ine inherent worth do not reach the public through 
the buy-and-sell medium, which is considered the 
average test, no musical coterie is one-half so likely 
to hear about them as about the mound of drivel, the 
‘little songs” and ‘‘sketches” and ‘‘ anthems” and 
“morceaux” which have met the same fate simply 
because they deserved no better. : 

There really ought to be a bridle put upon this 
composition mania, which sets in sometimes almost 
as soon as the pupil has had a first lesson in counter- 
point. Music counters should be disembarrassed of 
this plethora of perplexing stuff, which serves no 
more than to deter the progress of buyers—that is, 
when it gets a holiday from the put-away shelf and is 
exposed for handling incidentally. Its best mission 
is either a bar to the way of selection or a profitless 
lumbering of already choked shelves, Why can't the 
young would-be composers take the advice of Liszt? 





It might work two ways, both beneficial. It might 
teach the composers to find out, by patient waiting, 
the power of comparison through time—that they 
really had never anything to say ; or, it might teach 
them to prune and chisel and finish until the first 
effort might compare with the sixth, and the whole 
upon due weighing be found equal to face the public 
light in a way the impetuous first utterance is sel- 
dom found to do, except in the case of genius. 

“‘ Although,” writes Liszt in a letter to Franz Kroll, 
dated June 11, 1844, of which a few mazurkas were 
the subject, ‘the dedication is both pleasing and 
gratifying, I cannot help thinking that it would be to 
your interest not to publish anything before next 
spring. Take advantage of being as yet unknown 
and give to the public from the beginning a proper 
opinion of your talent by a collective publication, 
Write a couple of pleasing, brilliant studies, perhaps 
also a notturno (or something of that sort), and an ef- 
fective fantasia on some conspicuous theme. Then 
let * * * publish the six pieces * * * all to- 
gether so that publisher, critic, artist and public all 
have to do with them at the sametime. Instead of 
dishing up one little sweetmeat for the people give 
them a proper dinner. * * * I consider this the 
best, especially for pianoforte works.” 

If this advice was good for Franz Kroll, how much 
better and more needed is it for the legion of youth 
of yet unspoken mérit who insist on flaring into 
print? Let them, in charity to themselves if no one 
else, withhold the first ‘‘little song.” Let them try 
the recipe of accomplishing six works, be they short 
or long. Perhaps when they have reached the sixth 
they will do of themselves what the public would 
have done had they been proffered them—throw 
away the first three or four. Perhaps they'll turn 
over a new leaf and forswear composition for good, 
at any rate for a time. Whatever they may do the 
result of delay is bound to be a beneficial one to them- 
selves and to the public. Let the young rank of com- 
position take time to become its own critic before 
rushing with new printed stuff to the publisher's use- 
less pile or assailing the ears of the community with 
what in the first gush of enthusiasm they believe to 
be extremely fine, if unappreciated, music. 

At present the self-confidence of most of this im- 
potent army is discouraging. They will burden you 
hopefully with sheaves of their unsold music and 


naptredlterecin: thebaeenDbelia ds . Metvee on etesnen” finely poised dignity and restraint ot Eames’ resent- 


have never put themselves to any consistent test or 
held back what they supposed to be an idea to seek 
the advantage of comparison even for a day. 

Now for the sake of a large and polite musical 
coterie, for the sake of reviewers who have just so 
much extra stuff to weed out, for the sake of shop- 
pers who find it a cumbersome barrier, we won't 
make any plea for music, since the goddess is sure to 
look out for herself. We would earnestly suggest 
the test of Liszt’s six compositions. We venture to 
say that one-half the youth will get tired of it before 
they reach the fourth, That's a good deal saved. 


For the rest we may have less music and much more 


sparsely diffused in the outcome of self-analysis, but 
we shall have better music when it comes, 

An advance in quality and an enormous reduction 
in quantity is ourneed, which Liszt’s counsel might 
help to accomplish. 





CONSERVATOIRES. 


HELondon Musical News is discussing the burning 
question of conservatoires once more. The 
writer of course admits the hardship caused to many 
deserving teachers by the growth of music schools, 
and seems to attribute the change of instructors on 
the part of pupils to fashion, and also to the freedom 
and social life found in a well conducted school as 
contrasted with the monotony of private lessons and 
home study. That the result, be the cause of it what 
it may,:is disastrous to many teachers is beyond 
dispute. 

‘In self defense some capable professors, and 
many incapable charlatans, have started schools of 
their own, to which they hope to attract the public 
with more success than they had as private teachers. 
Such private ventures, denominated colleges, or 
academies, or what not, stand or fall in the honest 
opinions of competent judges just as the private 
teacher is estimated, The work done may be good, 
but we have no guarantee that it is so beyond any 
personal knowledge which we may have of the 
teacher; hence such private ventures: ought to be 
classed separately from the recognized public schools 
in which a complete curriculum is provided, which 





must be followed by all the students who enter there. 
In the one case we have only private teaching under 
anothername, with all the faults and none of the ad- 
vantages of private instruction proper, and without 
the compensating advantage of the regular conser- 
vatoire system; while, on the other hand, we have 
some public guarantee of the efficiency of the pro- 
fessors, a complete and liberal education in all neces- 
sary branches of the art,.a musical ‘ atmosphere’ 
which cannot fail to influence an intelligent student, 
healthy cor.petition, and the advantage of possessing 
an ‘Alma Mater’ on leaving the college or academy. 
This last point is one which should not be overlooked 
by theaspiring young professionai.” 

The English writer by the words public school 
means institutions like the Royal Academy of Music, 
the Gresham College of Music and some other founda- 
tions. But experience shows that neither royal or 
national charters, nor acts of legislature, can afford a 
guarantee of the efficiency of the professors. The 
standing of English conservatoires, like the standing 
of American ones, must be estimated just as the 
private teacher's standing is judged. 





PRIMA DONNA RIVALRY. 


HERE seems little outlook, when comparisons. 
have been made, for the usual fierce prima 
donna rivalry this season. Eames does not return to 
set the jealous fount bubbling with Melba over, at 
the least, let usgay, /uliet and Marguerite. Marcella 
Sembrich does not arrive at all. Although Sembrich 
was planned to have preceded Melba, not alternated 
with her, the cause of rivalry between these two sing 
ers would have been created none the less. Sembrich, 
with the magnetic brilliancy, the versatility and 
daring and the fine musical and emotional outfit, 
would have had it in her power, though somewhat 
past her prime, to piqué public taste against the more 
commonplace equipment of the Australian prima 
donna, who sings as though by some strange acci- 
dent the lark had become prisoned in her throat. 
Calvé and Melba are friends. There will be no 
lofty, high spirited, high bred young prima donna, 
who was made to feel strangely chilly on her own 
soil, to give Calvé the idea that she has a jealous 
rival. Calvé, the fiery daughter of the south, whose 
every feeling was apt to find vent in free and full ex- 
pression, could hardly be expected to understand the 


ment, which had its deepest root in the fact that she 
was making her appeal to her own people, in the 
chief city of her yi country, which naturally was . 
not the case with either Calvé or Melba. Poor Calvé, 
who pours forth most she feels in a lava of speech, 
could not translate upon the same stage the proud, 
firm curve of the lip, with the smile of gracious 
haughtiness, which Eames can so well command 
under any smart or disappointment, into anything 
but a feeling of anger and jealousy against herself. 
There was a tremendous mistake between these 
prima donnas, whose natures, aside from conditions, 
were so radically opposed. Now one, our own, is a 
fair and, we are thankful, prosperous alien for a sea- 


son, and there will be another vacancy behind the 


Metropolitan curtain in the case of one of its harsh- 
est rivalries. 

Yes, we are going to have a very calm season of it. 
The light soprano has nc rivals. Nobody ever both- 
ers about her. The truth is, soprani of the colora- 
tura class are very monopolizing ladies, and are 
seldom found in a single company in double harness. 
The Zerlinas and Cherubinos the Mignons (we beg the 
pardon of Calvé, who is also addicted we believe to 
Thomas’ own favored réle of Offdlie), the Neddas 
(we might apologize to Melba here) usually go alone. 
They are the most useful little ladies in the world, 
and make during a season over and over pivots upon 


+which may revolve a galaxy of great shining stars ; 


but they never excite any jealousy, and the man- 
agerial hair never undergoes a second’s rumple be- 
cause of their frictional miseries. 

The contraltos usually come under the same head. 
Mantelli last season was jealous of nobody. She will 
not this season be any more so, although she will be 
decidedly disappointed that she gets no chance to 
sing Carmen. She realizes, however, that no one 
else living can sing it as Calvé sings it, and will be 
glad to look on and admire, but after Calvé Eugenia 
Mantelli believed she herself might make the next 
best Carmen at the Metropolitan, it had been her 
most popular réleimeEurope, Those who had seen 
here the Ammneris of this fine singing actress, the 
Ortruda, even the Azucena, might glean at once that 
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Mantelli possessed rarely the powers for the tragic 
portent of Carmen's réle. She has been seen to re- 
hearse the part fully in private, and the plastic pi- 
quancy, the seduction and the chic were unexpect- 
edly as strongly in evidence as the sombre dramatic 
force called forth in the card and the death scenes. 
Mantelli will have received a check to her hopes, but 
she will not help to swell any the more the lessened 
ranks of this year’s rivalry. She is an enormous ad- 
mirer of Calvé. 

The indications are therefore for a strong quietus 
upon the bubbling, boiling tumult which usually 
seethes behind the Metropolitan curtain. It seems 
as if Messrs. Abbey & Grau might have quite a big 
holiday and the daily newspapers a bigger. Unless 
there develop some unexpected evolutions, the fact is 
there are no ladies to fight. 

Prima donna rivalry is a very hideous form of 
disease. The narrowmindedness which it induces 
from one to the other getting into the public prints 
influences public opinion tremendously strongly, 
usually in the disfavor of everyone involved. Calvé 
left here two seasons ago with the reputation of an ex- 
citable, unreasonable woman who had treated Eames 
very badly. Eames carried away the blame of being 
a cold, disagreeable woman who felt little and showed 
it less, Melba, in the shallow commonplaceness 
which permits always the best that is in her to ap- 
pear at the surface, gets ordinarily the largest credit, 
and is voted a delightful person off as well as on the 
stage. Alack! these women are sadfy mistaken oft- 
times, and their squabbles are at the bottom of it. 
Much as we shall miss this year the gracious gifted 
Eames, from the internecine warfare point of view 
she is not to be grudged ber absence, nor ought we to 
feel regretful that the brilliant Sembrich will save 
her full ripe energies from the petty wearing friction 
which seems to flourish with such energy round the 
soil of our opera house. 

This, the prime donne will themselves tell you, 
that everywhere do they meet jealousy, but never 
anywhere in proportion to the way they meet it in 
New York. The atmosphere exhales it in some oc- 
cult way, and the very echo of the public clap excites 
behind the footlights a peculiar poignancy of glad- 
ness or disappointment that is altogether inexpress- 
ible. ‘‘I do not,” said Calvé, ‘‘seek to compare 
judgment in the various capitals, but I do know in 
New York, before anything is said or done, just how 
the audience is feeling to me as well as to my com- 
panion singers. It is ‘vibrant’ always and its spirit 
is strangely communicable without a sign or a mur- 
mur.” 

We do hope that Calvé herself will be guided by 
the silent voice of this impressive and impressionable 
American house, and not hanker after singing any- 
thing which in its own “vibrant” way it has given to 
be understood it did not like. We will cite, for in- 
stance, Mignon and that indigestible outburst of 
opera called Hamlet. As for Boito’s Mefistofele, too 
soon to offer hints of warnings; it can take care of 
itself. 

This very matter of singing réles which the public 
does not like at all, or in which it at least prefers one 
to the other, is at the bottom of much prima donna 
warfare, Just as much as Calvé will be accepted as 
Santussa before Eames, so will Eames always be the 
ideal /u/ict in preference to Melba, But to persuade 
these ladies to mutually agree on matters of this kind 
would mean anything short of bloodshed. Fortu- 
nately for the hope of peace this season, the demand 
for yield and interchange will be much smaller than 
that in seasons gone by. 








Moscow.—The new theatre at Moscow will be inaugu- 
rated on December 15 with Italian opera. 

An Operatic Conductress.—At the Manzoni 
Theatre, Verona, a lady, Eponina Rieschi, a pupil of the 
Naples Conservatory, conducts the orchestra. She began 
her career with a performance of The Barber of Seville, 
in which she won a Gecided success. 

Agram .—The war of intendants has been ended by 
the intervention of the Ban of Croatia, who has restored 
Dr. Stephen von Milletich. The new opera house will be 
opened in October with a prologue by the intendant, and 
seenes from Zajic's opera, Zring. Especial attention will 
be given to Croatian opera. 

Monteverdi.—The date of the birth of Monteverdi, 
who is usually but erroneously called Monteverde, has been 
settled by the publication of his baptismal certificate, by 
which it appears that he was baptised at Creména May 15, 
1567. In this document heis styled son of Messer Baldasar 
Monteverdo. 














S much as Philip Hale am I surprised at such a 
A sensible, staid organ as the Fortnightly Review 
printing the silly attack on Richard Wagner in its 
September issue. Not only was Der Fall Wagner 
written in 1888, but it has been extensively criticised 
in every musical journal of note inthe world. It was 
translated for THE MusicaL CouRIER years ago, and 
since then Friedrich Nietzsche, the author, has been 
in aninsane asylum. He was a crazy Wagnerite at 
one time and then became a crazier anti-Wagnerite. 

Do you know, I believe that there is not much dif- 
ference between the two. 

Saul flayed the Christians, and after that epileptic 
attack of his Paul flayed the pagans. The view- 
point was shifted, the man remained the same. 


* 
* a 


There is one amusing thing that I overlooked in 
Nordau’s attack on Wagner. He abuses Nietzsche for 
also attacking the mighty Richard. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to read The Case of Wagner in the 
Fortnightly will understand Nordau’s position. 

Five years before he published Degeneration 
Nietzsche had printed his abuse of Wagner. Nordau 
borrowed it almost outright, but not Nietzsche’s bril- 
liant and crazy German. That Nordau could not imi- 
tate. His own style is wooden and colorless, so he 
naturally resented Nietzsche getting first in the field. 
Oh, tra-la-la, Max of the tribe of Simon! We 
have discovered your little game. Oh, tra-la-la, thou 
literary Goneff ! 


If Frank Harris had remained editor of the Fort- 
nightly sach a stupid botch piece of editing would 
not have been allowed admission into its, pages. I 
admire hugely the gullibility of my English cousins. 
Why, do you know, taey are still quarreling over 
Praeger’s book on Wagner, and some day they may 
discover that Wagner is dead! It reminds me of the 
story of the South Carolina man who came down 
from the mountains to vote for Andrew Jackson the 
other day. 

With difficulty and with firewater was he persuaded 
that Jackson had not been a Presidential candidate 


for several years! ° 
= * 


But wait until Clementi’s Recollections of Wagner 
appear. How the English critics will enjoy quoting 
from the book and quarreling about it! Everything 
is possible in dear old England, except the prize cup 


for yachting. my 


An Englishman, John Charles Tarver, has given to 
the world a ponderous volume, Gustave Flaubert, as 
Seen in His Works and Correspondence. It is illus- 
trated. Flaubert as a boy bears a startling resem- 
blance to the young Beethoven. The same Jovian 
brow and firm jaws and mouth. 

I donot know who Mr. Tarver is, but I don’t like him. 
The volume put forth by the Appleton press is not an 
ideal specimen of biography. Mr. Tarver has singu- 
lar views about Flaubert. He is not in sympathy 
with him—you can feel that at the start—and he 
singles out his weakest work, Bouvard et Pécuchet, 


}as his masterpiece. 


Now, any critic in swaddling clothes will laugh at 
this. Indeed, many eminent writers have deplored 
the publication of the work. Certainly the author of 
Madame Bovary, that psychological masterpiece, 
and of Salammbo, an opera in words, would never be 
ranked among the immortals because of his last and 
unfinished work. Mr. Tarver thinks precisely the 
other way. 

He devotes many pages to the abuse of Madame 
Colet, Flaubert’s friend, although there is another 
story which might have been told. 

And there is too little mention of Guy de Maupas- 
sant and his relations with his dear master and god- 
father. 

I adore Flaubert because of the intensity of his 





worship for the literary art. He studied language as 
a virtuoso does his instrument. Yet we think it not 
strange if a pianist practices ten hours a day for ten 
years. But if a man studies style with the same de- 
votion he is called crazy—a torturer of phrases— 
affected and what not! 

**Oh, anyone can write his language!” cries the 
glib gentleman who drops drivel from the point of 
his pen. 

Not so fast, my good man. How many men are 
there alive to-day who are masters of a great English 
style? Name them. 

Meredith coruscates, coquets with the tongue, and 
goes clean daft. Du Maurier’s style is merely comic 
opera. Hecan't write English. Thomas Hardy has 
a sweet, smooth, sensible form. He is not brilliant, 
neither is he distinctive. George Moore does good 
things at times. Oscar Wilde was superb when he 
chose, but he is conjugating the treadmill and pick- 
ing the vowel sounds out of oakum. J. H. Short- 
house is the master of a silvery style—lovely musical 
English. Kipling is a firecracker—he has the man- 
ner of a newspaper reporter turned melo-dramatist. 
Zangwill writes firm, strong. cool English. 

As for your Hall Caines, your Rider Haggards, 
your Barries and your Crocketts, your Besants, your 
Mrs. Humphry Wards and all the other horrors that, 
with rearing heads, prance solemnly over the graves 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Huxley, Cardinal 
Newman and Walter Pater, why, good Lord, deliver 
me from the whole cackling, snorting tribe. 

In America we are worse off thanin England. I 
can say no more, else I will be accused of not admir- 
ing Mr. Howells or Mr. Davis. Our greatest artist 
lives in London. When he publishes we poke fun at 
his exquisite style and cadenced prose. 

I mean, of course, Henry James. 


o°*'s 


Just read what the great misunderstood Flaubert 
said about prose: 

‘The time of the beautifulis past. I can conceive, 
however, a prose style which would be beautiful, 
which some one will produce one of these days, in 
ten years, or ten centuries, and which will be as 
rhythmical as verse, precise as the language of 
science, and which will have undulations, modula- 
tions like those of a violoncello, flashes of fire; a 
style which would enter into the idea like the stroke 
of a stiletto, and on which our thought would sail 
over gleaming surfaces as when one sails in a boat 
with a good wind to one’s back. Prose is born of 
yesterday ; that has to be said. Verse is the form, 
the appropriate form, of the literature of antiquity. 
All the combinations of prosody have been made. 
Those of prose are still to make.” Flaubert recog- 
nized, however, that there is something greater than 
style. It is in a letter to Mme. Colet that we find the 
following acute observation: ‘‘ What distinguishes 
great genius is generalization and creation. They 
resume scattered personalities in a type, and bring 
new characters to the conscious perception of hu- 
manity. Do we not believe in the existence of Don 
Quixote as in that of Cesar? Shakespeare is some- 
thing tremendous in this respect ; he was nota man, 
but a continent ; there were great men in him, whole 
crowds, countries. They have no need of attending 
to style, men like that; they are strong, in spite of 
all their faults, and because of them; but we, the 
little ones, we are worth nothing, except by finish of 
execution. Hugo, in this century, will knock the 
bottom out of everybody, although he is full of bad 
things. But whata wind! Whatawind! I venture 
here on a proposition which I would not dare to ex- 
press anywhere else. It is that the great men often 
write very badly ; and so much the better for them. 


‘It is not to them that we must go to look for the art 


of form, but to the second best to Horace, to La 
Bruyére. One should know the masters by heart, 
idolize them, try to think like them, and then separate 
from them forever. In the matter of technical in- 
struction, there is more profit to be drawn from the 


learned, the dexterous minds.” 


That Flaubert never married is well known. At a 
later period Georges Sand frequently urged him to 
marry. His answer was always the same: ‘As 


for living with a wife, marrying, as you advise 
me, the prospect seems to me fantastic. Why? I 
am sure I don't know. But that is how it is. Explain 
the problem. The feminine has never been dove- 
tailed into my existence, and then I am not rich 
enough, and then, and then—I am too old—and then, 
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too decent to inflict my person on another to all 
eternity. There is an ecclesiastical basis in me which 
is not recogni#ed.” Two years later, however, he 
wrote: ‘‘ What you say to me of your dear little ones 
has moved me to the bottom of my soul.. Why is 
that not mine? Yet I was born with the capacity for 
all tenderness. But one does not make one’s destiny; 
one submits to it. I was a coward in my youth; I 
was afraid of life! Everything gets its reward.” 
‘‘As for letting my personal opinion of the char- 
acters that I bring onto the stage be seen, no, 
no—a thousand times no! I do not recognize my 
right todo so. If the reader does not draw from a 
book the morality that ought to be in it the reason is 
that the reader is a fool or the book is false in the 
point of accuracy. For the moment that a thing is 
true it is good. Obscene books, even, are only immoral 
because they want truth. Things do not go on in 
that way in life. And observe that I hate what it is 
agreed to call realism, although I am made one of its 
pontiffs.” 
* ’ * 

I told you last week that with a conscientiousness 
born of a pure, upright nature I have been endeavor- 
ing to catch up to that fatal first week of theatricals, 

Ihave not yet succeeded, although, like the young 
frozen fellow in Excelsior (Longfellow’s, not Ed. 
Rice’s), I have kept on upward. When I reach 
Fifty-eighth street, in the neighborhood of Terrace 
Garden, and see that mighty banner flaunting alliter- 
atively in the wind, Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, then, 
and only then, will I have compassed the task and 
the trained elephants. 

But, hold! Stay !—as they say in The Sporting 
Duchess (they call her Spirting since the big run set 
in)—I have forgotten something. 

Alas and alack! Do what I can I shall ever be 
without the consolation of having done my duty. 
Unless I can set back the hands on the clock of Time 
I can never witness The Bathing Girl! 

Thus is the gaudy couch of the dramatic news man 
bespangled with thorns. 


+ 
* * 


But I did see Fleur de Lis, or, as Vance Thompson 
calls it, ‘‘ Fleur de Lit,” at Palmer's. As a spectacle it 
does not compare with some comic opera productions, 
but it has a capital book, a well defined story and a 
funny one. The picture of the two hereditary foes 
talking over old times is a bit of genuine comedy and 
is very well acted by Alf Whelan and Jeff De Angelis. 
Mr. Whelan suggests Henry Irving, but not in an 
effusive manner, and Mr. De Angelis is, as usual, de- 
lightful. 

I am sure he will shine as a star next neason. In- 
deed, I suggested that he should star several years 
ago. He hasa lighter, finer touch than any of his 
contemporaries. He has more of the Gallic in his 
methods. His buffoonery is legitimate. He can 
be the buffoon and the artist—rather a masterful 
achievement, I think. 

To be sure, his legs are not alliterative, but who 
cares for alliteration nowadays but Swinburne and 
Nym Crinkle—poetry and melodrama? 


* 
* * 


As the crusty Count des Escaribilles De Angelis 
furnishes us with a genuine comedy part. At times 
he looks like an animated wart ; at times he suggests 
a furfous lobster; but he never oversteps the bound- 
ary of good taste. His slang is almost spiritualized ; 
at least it is deodorized. It is the very simulacra of 
slang—vulgarity without its Tenderloin vestment. 

His singing is, I am sorry to say, improving. This 
news will be a source of dismay to Mr. De Angelis’ 
admirers. His tone production was so unique, his 
coloratura so infectious, that it was almost fit for 
quarantine. Some weatherwise idiot said inamoment 
of lunacy : 

‘“*Go, Jeff, go to a vocal maestro. You havea voice. 
Learn how to produce it properly.” 

Mein Gott! Asif De Angelis has not laid captive 
audiences from here to 'Frisco with those marvelous 
scrannel pipes of his! And an enemy advised him 
to cultivate that same curiously beautiful voice—to 
have some man who coaches singers for the grand 
opera fool, meddle, dicker and dally with the voice 
until its cactus-like quality vanishes. 

I fear Mr. De Angelis has been listening to the 
voice of the tempter. I noticed on Wednesday night 
that he sang more smoothly and, worse still, almost 
in tune. And this, too, when he knows full well that 


one of his claims to greatness—a claim that should 





send his name bicycling down the thirsty corridors of 
Time—is that he sings worse than Francis Wilson! 


* 
* * 


Joseffy, the pianist, and De Angelis are neighbors 
up on the Hudson. Together they rode down to town 
recently. De Angelis informed Joseffy that he thought 
of cultivating his voice. 

“If you do,” said the celebrated virtuoso, ‘‘ Nat 
Roth will reduce your salary.” 


I found Della Fox changed but little. She has not 
lost her old magnetic quality, and she certainly seems 
thinner. I liked her Savoyard costume the best. A 
very handsome young man, Melville Stuart, who owns 
or has rented for the season a musical baritone, is the 
leading juvenile. Miss Fox and Mr. De Angelis carry 
the burden on their backs. , 

As a matter of personal taste I like The Little 
Trooper better than Fleur de Lis, yet the latter 
piece is sufficiently amusing and picturesque. 


* 
* * 


An anxious inquirer wishes to know if the Bos- 
tonians live in Hoboken during their engagement at 
George Hartz’s pretty new Lyric Theatre. 

No, worried one. The company cross the raging 
main every night and sleep in New York. This, too, 
despite the fact that the beer in Hoboken is of a su- 
perior quality. 


Hurrah! this is good news. Duse may come, after 
all, I suspected from the first that her refusal was 
not final. I hope that Manager Miner can fix matters. 
The greatest actress of her generation is neither 
young nor strong, so we cannot expect in the nature 
of things tosee much of her. Let us be grateful if 
she visits us but once more. I am a native American in 
matters artistic, but in the Duse matters I throw pa- 
triotism to the winds. She is so great that nationality 
becomes a paltry issue. How does that sound for 
rank defiance of the dearest thigg to Philistia ? 


* 
* * 


I told you a story last week about Alvary and the 
frigid cow. Here is another one, but there is no cow 
in it: 

The Damrosch Company was singing Siegfried in 
Cincinnati. In the last act only Brinhilde appears 
on her fire begirt rock. Siegfried, he of the asbestos 
legs, scales the heights and rescues Brinhilde from 
steaming dreams. A kiss cements, or rather mucil- 
ages, their union. This kiss is orchestrated by Wag- 
ner in a most portentous manner. Since the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, as Blackstone 
hath it, there never has been seen, felt or heard such 
a kiss. It is the ideal osculation of the Cosmos. 
The shivering of the strings, the soft sighing of the 
wood wind and the lascivious yells of the brass choir 
waft the auditors’ imagination into Swinburneland, 
where the landscapes are dim and dew drenched, 
where lapping Apollinaris waters woo and win, and 
where the red headed girl stands waiting for the 
strong lips—the lips of honey and garlic—of her lover. 

All this and much more is in this kiss poem. It 
would take the combined pens of those mighty, gross 
giants, Rabelais and Balzac, to give the idea a fitting 
verbal vestment. 

As Alvary was engaged in this fierce labial duel 
with Rosa Sucher and Mr. Damrosch was playing 
torturing music, some one in the gallery laughed. 

Horrors ! 

A laugh at a moment when hysteria had marked the 
house as its own was fatal. One laugh would breed 
another, and then a chaos of cachinnation. 

Alvary felt the tense gravity of the moment. 

Ungluing his ardent lips he looked up at the gal- 
lery with reproachful, handsome eyes. 

Stillness as of the crematory ensued, and then, like 
a cat that has been momentarily diverted from a 
saucer of cream he returned to his devotions. 

It was supreme, and Mr,.Damrosch’s cuffs sobbed 
audibly. 

And the kiss played on. 

, * - = 

An eerie (not Pennsylvania, but just plain old eerie 
of Scotland) story comes to me by way of Indian- 
apolis. A young woman—a pianist—died, was laid 
out in state on the top of her grand piano. A clergy- 
man read the burial service and some one—a person 
of nerve—played a requiem literally under the corpse. 
Then the body was placed in the piano and the affair 
lowered into a half acre pit—it was a concert grand. 
I can't give you the name of the piano manufacturer, 





but if I could I would not, for you might suspect me 
of trying a subtle puff. I might suggest, however, 
that the firm change its name to Broadbury. 
* 
* * 

The Bijou is well named, It is now a jewel of a 
theatre. To me it was always a dank, dark, uncom- 
fortable and stupid sort of place. Now it is bright 
and cheerful, and not the least cheerful thing about 
the establishment is Rudolph Aronson. 

* . 
*.#*« 

I met Manager E. E. Rice in a cabie car the other 
day. His season at Manhattan has been one of un- 
exceptional prosperity. He tells me that Mr. Corbin 
will spend $100,000 in improving the place ‘for next 
summer. Mr. Rice has struck upon a good thing, 
not the first in his plaid checkered career. He is en- 
thusiastic over the newly organized Kerker orchestra 
which he proposes—of course with Gus’ co-operation 
—to make the Strauss Orchestra of America. 

And Kerker has the rhythmic liit in his baton. 

* 
* * 

The Klafsky-Pollini row I referred to weeks ago. 
There has really been nothing since to warrant any 
talk. Klafskyis here. Polini isin Hamburg. The 
little manager may rave himself into a whooping 
cough, but Klafsky will sing with Walter Damrosch 
just the same. 

When she returns to Germany there will be a sol- 
emn conclave of human beer barrels, the Cartel 
Verein ; but what German singer cares a hang for a 
managerial union in Germany, especially after a lu- 
crative American engagement ? 

Kafsky will sing, Pollini will rage, and Klafsky will 
pay her fine. Incidentally, if Klafsky’s latest hus- 
band, Herr Lohse, should punch the whiskers of Pol- 
lini a large, sorrowing contingent of German singers 
would joyfully arise and call him blessed. 

* 
* * 

A pretty story is told concerning Baroness Roths- 
child. Recently she invited a famous prima donna 
to drive, and after dinner asked her to try the tone of 
her piano. Not a sound came from the keys. “I 
had the instrument unstrung this morning, made- 
moiselle,” said ‘the baroness, ‘‘that you might see 
that the only pleasure that I promised myself from 
your presence this evening was the pleasure of your 
society.” es 

* 7 

May Irwin is fatly magnetic. Cleverest of her size, 
a horseless carriage in bulk, a smile of Rabelaisian 
proportions, an appealer to the gross, but by the 
deftest art, she returned to us last week at the Bijou 
Theatre and simply smiled. ; 

Immediately she had the town at her feet. 

Heinrich Heine, impeccable poet, sick and shiver- 
ing, satin the stalls of the Paris Opéra when Pauline 
Viardot sang. The great dramatic soprano opened 
her cavernous mouth and the lyric worshipper of the 
Venus of Milo shuddered. 

He was dismayed at the possibilities of the yawn- 
ing gulf he beheld, He thought of elephants, and 
then of the ferocious hippopotami, but that mouth 
tained golden notes, notes vibrant with music, upon 
him, and he was mute with joy. 

When May Irwin sang I Want Yer, Ma Honey, I 
thonght of the dead poet and his singer. 

Irwin has the smile which the sun saw when it sank 
in some dim period of the world’s paleontological 
history. In those misty days strange monsters barked 
at the moon in steaming oceans of ooze and cypress. 

The Irwin smile has bridged the gulf of years. It 
is prehistoric; it is radiant with promise of the 
future. 

Before the Irwin smile Gotham had not lived. In 
its enlivening crevices, its massive folds, its gorgeous 
humor-drenched interstices, the smile carries with it 
all the joy of life, that joy hummed by the Psalmists 
and growled at by Henrik Ibsen. Without the Irwin 
smile our great huge ball spinning through space and 
covered with lichen-like life would be a floating ceme- 
tery. I can say with that aged and devout person 
spoken of in the Testament (according to Renan) : 

“Take thy faithful servant, O Lord; We have 
bathed in the Irwin smile!” 

* » * 

She came, she smiled, she conquered. This rotund 
angel in smiles, this dispenser of happiness by the 
quart, liquid measure, this embodiment of sweet sen- 
suality—a Pantagruel in petticoats. 

The Widow Jones is down on the house bills of the 
Bijou as the work of John J. McNally. 

Well, what boots it? 

Who fashioned the saccharine lump we call May 
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Irwin? What master builder laid out the supreme 
lines on which she was modeled? 

Certainly not Ibsen’s Master Builder. 

In one of his prose rhapsodies Heine describes this 
earth as the dream of a drunken god. When the 
divinity chooses to awaken, presto! we are not. We 
were but dream images. 

Whose fantastic dream, then, is this delicious Ir- 
win? I feel like going nightly to the theatre, for 
fear she will suddenly evaporate, and then think how 
poor, gray and withered would be this world of ours ! 

The Government of these United States should 
capture this woman. Else she will be apprehended 
by some foreign power and employed to put down in- 
ternecine convulsions by her smile. 

Can't you see her in some strange land, standing on 
a marble, vine-embowered balustrade? Before her 
surge and seethe the horrid hoi-polloi—a menacing 
mob. 

A great silence settles upon all as the massive May 
appears. 

A great fear seizes the muititude. It strives to 
escape. But it is nailed to the spot, its legs rooted in 
the mire of magnetism, Then the iridescent Irwin 
slowly smiles, 

Itis the smile of a syndicate of Mona Lisas—the 
woman thought on canvas by Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is a smile as wide as an avalanche, as soft as a 
teething babe's. 

Under it the proletariat melts, thaws and resolves 
itself into everlasting laughter. Hark! do you hear 
it? Laughter Homeric, laughter heaven storming, 
laughter that splits the sides of the universe, tickles 
the risible rib of the Cosmos and rudely jabs the 
midriff of eternity. 

It is May Irwin's smile that has caused it, and a 
nation’s peril is averted. 

* 
* a 
If you don't believe me, go and see her. 
* ‘ ” 

Miss Irwin carries enough magnetism about her 
portly person to furnish power for a trolley system. 
She sings with the emollient tones of a calliope, and 
still she bears the hall mark of the artist. 

She has dignity, repose, artistic reticence and, best 
of all, imagination. 

She becomes at once the character she assumes, 
and this independent of costume, scenery, make-up. 
By the potency of herimagination she is a rowdy roust- 
about. New York and Paris—the latter is supposed 
to be the scene of her environment—are forgotten. 

On some low, long, moon-haunted levee stands a 
coal black giant, his great white saucer eyes are 
gleaming with rage—triumphant rage. He chants the 
song of the defeated—the song of the undone “ nig- 
ger.” You hear the fierce metallic clangor of razors. 
The air is full of conflict, strange oaths, wool, wicked- 
ness and whiskey. It is the lay of the ‘* New Bully.” 
No longer is May Irwin before us. A vindictive Afri- 
can has slashed his foe into flinders, and his rejoicing 
in lyric, fascinating and rhythmic. 

I defy you to remain cool while this picture is being 
painted for you by Irwin. 

” * 

You see, this woman whose waist is a world too 
wide for short-armed adorers, whose mouth can kiss, 
caress and converse at the same time—like some 
female Cesar—this girl, fair, fat, forty and frolic- 
some, has other strings she can twang. She is a 
comedienne, born, not fabricated. She can be Irish 
and African as she pleases, and she is often May 
Irwin—for which the gods be appeased and honored 
with burnt offerings ! yi 

. * 
As the Widow Jones the whole stage falls in love 


with her, but only after her audience has been capti- 
vated and laid subjugated by the heels. 

I can’t very well remember what the play was 
about. I know that May smiled and May sang and 
that somebody was in love with her all the time. 
Only that and nothing more. 

For the rest, when her company was not blinded 
by the calcium rays of her magnetic glance it did 
very well. 

Plenty of music and dancing and brisk action. The 
story was most emphatically not the thing, but May 
Irwin was. 

With Ernst Neyer leading a picked orchestra and 
in a charming bijou of a playhouse, suffused by the 
flamboyant Irwin smile, is it any wonder the house is 
packed to suffocation at every performance? 





Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
17 Beacon’ Street, September 21, 1895. 


T their first concert in December the Cecilia 
A will give Berlioz’s Requiem with five orchestras and 
chorus. 

This winter the Apollo will do the C£dipus by John 
Knowles Paine exactly as it was given originally at Har- 
vard, Mr. George Riddle reading the poem. 

The Handel and Haydn will sing the Messiah twice at 
Christmas, Verdi's Requiem in February, the Passion 
music on Good Friday and the Creation at Easter. The 
artists who will assist are not as yet determined upon. 

The musical services at the Commonwealth Avenue 
Church will be resumed in October. The choir of the 
church under Mr. Norman McLeod has been reorganized, 
and at these services will be assisted by Mrs. Jennie Pat- 
rick Walker, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Arthur Beresford 
and othess. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Wheeler have returned to their 
apartments in the Oxford after a delightful vacation in 
the ‘‘ wilds of Maine.” They are entertaining Mrs. John 
Dexter, recently returned from Paris. Mr. Wheeler re- 
sumes his teaching September 25. 

Miss Helen Ormsbee, pupil of Lyman Wheeler, has made 
a qualified success as Josephine in Pinafore during the past 
season at Crescent Park. The opera had arun of nearly 
100 performances. Miss Ormsbee isthe first soprano of the 
Schubert Ladies’ Quartet in this city. 

The chimes at Arlington Street Church are to be rung by 
electricity, the ringer sitting comfortably at a keyboard in 
the organ loft. The new organ will also be run by elec- 
tricity. The work on this instrument is not yet completed, 
but the church will probably be open in about a fortnight. 

The first recital at the New England Conservatory of 
Music took place Thursday evening at 8 o’clock, when the 
students of the advanced classes took part. 

The conservatory has started the fall term with a large 
number of students from all parts of the country, and a 
most successful year seems to be guaranteed. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin will give two recitals in Novem- 
ber in Steinert Hall, assisted by one of her pupils, Mrs. 
Atherton Loring, contralto. The songs will all be French 
and English, some of them rearrangements of old English 
songs that Miss Franklin had made for her this year when 
abroad. Her time is fully occupied with pupils already. 

Mme. Cappiani has been paying a visit to her former 
home and friends in Boston, and has enjoyed listening to 
her pupil, Miss Lillian Russell. 

A quartet known as the Cantabrigia Club Quartet has 
been formed and includes Mrs. Frank Lynes, soprano; 
Miss Harriet E. Bailey, second soprano; Mrs. A. L. Bow- 
ker, first alto, and Mrs. F. C. Rivinius, second alto, 

At the suggestion of Mr. C. K. Bolton, the librarian of 
the Brookline Public Library, a musical library, not yet 
complete, is planned on the most liberal lines and will 
in the near future offer a rare opportunity for music 
lovers to pursue their favorite study unhindered by the 
lack of text books and standard compositions. 

In a quiet room have been collected the various books on 
music contained in the library. Whenall have been placed 


here, there will be about 400 volumes, comprising works on 
biography of musical authors, text books and essays, novels 
relating to music, and copies of the mare noted compo- 
sitions, 

The songs and ballads peculiar to each country have been 
separated into groups, as have also the operatic works of 
the great composers. 

The collection has been increased by recent gifts of 


books and music by parties interested in the work and by 


publishers. 

An effort is being made by Mr. Bolton to induce the pub- 
lishers of various musical compositions to present a copy of 
their pieces to the library. While it is the intention of the 
trustees to at present confine their purchases for this 
department to standard compositions, they have a place 
for the lighter and more popular airs, and gifts of this sort 
will be very acceptable. They have serious thoughts of 
starting aloan collection of the more costly subscription 
works and whatever manuscripts may be available, but at 
present the practical part of the scheme is to be put into 
complete working order before anything more elaborate is 
attempted. 


A very enjoyable concert was given at the house of Mrs. 
Henry McKean, at Pride’s Crossing, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 10, the performers being Miss Lena Little, Mr. B. 
J. Lang and Mr. A. Tirindelli. Mr. Tirindelli is a new- 
comer in this country; he is a young Italian violinist of 
striking talent, and has already made his mark in his own 
country as player, composer and director. He is director 
of the conservatory in Venice, and has also conducted the 
operathere. His playing at the concert at Pride's Crossing, 
where he played things by Nachez, Remenyi, Tartini, 
Veracini and Bazzini, was much appreciated by a large 
audience. Miss Little sang songs by Brahms and several 
by Mr. Tirindelli, which latter created great enthusiasm. 
two of them being imperatively encored. Mr. Lang's play- 
ing of short things by Sgambati, Chopin and himself was 
admirable as ever. The concert closed with an Agnus Dei 
by Bizet, sung by Miss Little, the violin obligato being 
played by Mr. Tirindelli. 

The sale of seats for the Symphony rehearsals and con- 
certs will begin in Music Hall next Monday morning and 
will be continued during the three following days. The 
seats will be sold as usual—by auction. The first rehearsal 
will be given on the afternoon of October 18 and the first 
concert on the evening of the 19th. 

The Copley Square School of Music, Languages, Elocu- 
tion and Art,in the Pierce Building, Copley square, will 
reopen in all branches to-morrow. 

Miss Emma S. Howe, the well-known vocal teacher, 
accompanied by her mother, returned from abroad last 
week. 

Mr. Herbert Yoho sang last Tuesday evening at 
Worcester. 

Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich has returned from abroad. 

Mr. Schroeder, the first cellist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is convalescing from his operation for appendi- 
citis. 

Mr. Frank A. Kennedy, the young violinist, has returned 
to the city for the winter and is now ready to accept con- 
cert engagements for the coming season, or he will receive 
pupils for violin instruction. His address is 1293 Washing- 
ton street. 

Madame E. M. De Angelis, who has been spending the 
greater part of the summer in Paris, is now in London. 

Ernst Perabo, the pianist, is to play in Chicago in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. Henry Lawson Heartz, the organist, has returned 
from his summer sojournings near Brattleboro, Vt. 

Mrs. Minnie Little, the well-known vocal teacher, and 
her daughter, Miss Minnie Little, the pianist, have returned 
from Maine, and are now ready to resume lessons at their 
city residence, 96 Waltham street. 

Adolph Sailer, a well-known ‘cello player in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, died Thursday at the residence of Dr. J. 
Gillespie, No. 1 Elmwood street, Roxbury. He was thirty- 
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five years old, and was a native of Switzerland. He came 
from a musical family, and as a musician he was a genius. 
His father was a prominent railroad magnate in Switzerland, 
and his mother is a renowned musician. Deceased was a 
member of the Swiss Aid Society: The funeral took place 
Saturday afternoon at 8 o'clock in the crematory at Forest 
Hills. Mr. Le Grace, the Swiss Consul, officiated, and 
music was furnished by the Swiss Society. 





A Voice from the Far Past. 


VOICE from the past. That is an old phrase, 
but it is peculiarly applicable to the reappearance of 
J. Sims Reeves in the newspapers after half a dozen years 
of practical oblivion, said the New York Hera/d on Sun- 
day. The greatest English tenor since the days of Bra- 
ham, he had fain to submit to the fate of all hisclass. A 
singer is vox et fraterea nihil. When he loses his vox he 
becomes nihil, so far as the great, stupid, forgetful public 
are concerned. Even before his farewell appearance on 
May 11, 1891, his voice, once so pure, so sweet in quality, 
so marvelous in compass, had yielded before the coming of 
age. It was thena memory, not an extant fact. And the 
memory survived only among that small class who are stu- 
dents in musical history, who are interested in the past 
rather than the present. 

And now at the age of seventy-three Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
name once more comes insistently before the world. 
But it is not in his historical capacity as a singer. It isin 
the more intimate and domestic form of a blushing bride- 
groom. The septuagenarian widower has taken to him- 
self a second wife, who is described as young and hand- 
some. And the world that has always loved a lover pours 
out its tribute of appropriate affection to one who has con- 
quered in the lists of Cupid even after he had retired from 
the battleground of Thalia. 

Let us look back from the present to half a century ago. 
It was,about this time that an astonishing thing happened 
at the Scala Theatre in Milan. That stronghold of Italian 
opera had been stormed by a young man of foreign race— 
a race, too, that in spite of its undeniable greatness in other 
lines of human achievement has always been held a barbar- 
ous and outcast alien among lovers of music. No great 
musicians have ever appeared among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and only a sparse handful of great singers. Yet here in 
the native home of melody, in the cradle of warblers, male 
and female, came a young English tenor singing in Italian, 
and with so godlike a voice that native singers appeared 
to sing small indeed. His teacher, the famous Alberto 
Mazzucato, was in raptures. The great Italian tenor, 
Rubini, full of years and honors, acknowledged that a peer 
had arisen to take his place. The young Northern tenor 
was the lion of the hour. Needless to say that that tenor 
was J. Sims Reeves. 

He had first seen the light in England, at Shooter’s Hill, 
Kent, on October 21, 1822. By the time he was fourteen 
he had won a reputation as aclever performer on various 
instruments, and he held the position of organist and direc- 
tor in the church of North Gray, in Kent. His father, 
himself a popular professor of music and singing, saw that 
there were still greater opportunities open to him asa 
singer. In boyhood he had a lovely soprano voice. As he 
passed into marhood his tutors believed that he would ex- 
cel asa baritone. It was asa baritone that he made his 
first appearance on the operaticstage, in June, 1839, at New. 
castle-on-Tyne. Not till a year later, after he had been 
singing baritone in Scotland and Ireland, did he discover 
the true quality and compass of his voice. Accident, that 
potent factor in the lives of many great men, revealed it to 


him in London, when he was billed for a tenor part at 
Drury Lane. His first great hit was made in Purcell’s 
King Arthur, especially in the song, Come if You Dare. 

It is characteristic of his painstaking qualities that the 
first use he made of this success was to go to Paris to take 
lessons of Bordogni. Thence he passed to Milan, where, 
under the tuition of Mazzucato, he made such as 
to enable him to appear at La Scala with the success 
already chronicled. In Lucia di Lammermoor his 
Edgardo was acknowledged to be the finest known to any 
living audience. Returning to England and to Drury 
Lane, he more than justified his Italian reputation. Then 
came a successful appearance in oratorio and the electrify- 
ing engagements in Dublin,in the North, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden and at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

While in Dublin a significant incident occurred. He had 
just completed his own engagement, and was present as a 
spectator in the opera house when a Signor Paglieri, an 
Italian of some note, was singing Edgardo to the Lucia of 
Miss Catharine Hayes. Under ordinary circumstances 
Paglieri would have been at least acceptable, But with 
the divine notes of Sims Reeves still ringing in their ears 
the Irish audience would not stand him. The presence of 
the great English favorite had been noticed. Loud cries 
went up for ‘‘ Reeves! Reeves!” At first Mr. Reeves re- 
fused the urgent invitations of the manager to step upon 
the stage. But when the audience rose to its feet and 
clamorously seconded the managerial request, Mr. Reeves 
bowed to their will, and he sang Edgardo, to the great de- 
light of the public and the evident relief of Miss Hayes. 

In 1851 he sang as first tenor at the Italian opera in Paris. 
After his farewell to the operatic stage, in 1861, he became 
popular all over the country as a ballad singer at concerts. 
In 1889 he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his appear- 
ance on the stage, an almost unprecedented feat in musical 
annals, and made the occasion historical in his entertaining 
volume, My Jubilee Performance, published in the same 
year. 

Few men were more genial and approachable than Sims 
Reeves at the height of prosperity. He was one of the 
favorite members of the Garrick Club when Thackeray, 
Justice Talfourd and Sergeant Murphy haunted the old 
smoking room. But with the advance of age he foreswore 
late hours and retired to the pleasant home he had built for 
himself at Beulah Hill in Norwood, where he is surrounded 
with the mementos of his splendid past. At seventy-three 
he is as hale and active as when he first trod the boards of 
La Scala. 





Antwerp.—The Royal Theatre of Antwerp opens 
September 29. The novelties are the operas Alva, by 
Paul Gilson, and Saint Nikolaas, by Jan Blockx. A new 
opera by Blockx, named Rita, has been accepted. 


A Lankow Pupil.—Mrs. Powell, a pupil of Anna 
Lankow, of this city, recently sang at a concert at Gmund, 
in Bavaria, with much success. Her numbers were the 
Proch variations and an aria from Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 


Brussels.—At the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah was produced on Sep- 
tember 9, Rossini’s Barbier on September 11, and Verdi's 
Aida on September 13. The baritone Frederic Boyer 
seems to have made the hit of the season. 

FOR RENT—Part use of pianist’s studio; also easel room 

adjoining. Reasonable charges by the hour. Call at 
915 Carnegie Music Hall, Fifty-sixth street and Seventh 
avenue. 


Music in the City Parks. 
EW YORKERS love good music and know a 
good thing when they hear it. So excellent an 
authority as Walter Damrosch insists that the masses pos- 
sess undreamt of capabilities for musical attainmeut. There 
would, therefore, seem to be no reason why our people 
should be treated like suckling babes by the bandmasters 
employed by the city to furnish the outdoor concerts in the 
public parks. 

That this is really the case is amply proven by the 
numerouscomplaints which the Hera/d has received from 
time to time of the quality of the programs rendered dur- 
ing the summer that is past. 

The fact is the people are growing weary of musical 
twaddle. Ifa local composer reels off a ‘‘ patrol,” or what 
he thinks is a daring piece of descriptive writing, he ap- 
pears to meet with no difficulty in inducing some accom- 
modating bandmaster to ‘‘ try it on the dog.” 

The public is sick of playing the réleof the dog. Parents 
who would wish their children to hear more of the great 
composers have cried to the Hera/d for relief, and even the 
younger element itself is not far behind in the demand for 
greater and better variety. 

The difficulty in the situation seems to be that the band- 
master, in making up his program, is hampered by the 
notion that his first duty to his employers and the populace 
is to be ‘‘ popular.” 

But in order to be ‘‘ popular” it is not necessary to 
descend to vulgarity. There is not a musician of note in 
the world who would dare to raise his voice against music 
that is essentially popular. Beethoven founded his great 
symphonies upon a simple melody. But there isa great 
gulf fixed between the music that has left its impress upon 
the heart of a generation of workers and the mawkish 
strains that catch the ear only to be forgotten in the craze 
for some new melodic monstrosity. 

The prevailing character of the programs arranged for 
these outdoor concerts is well shown in the following speci- 
mens chosen at random from the records of last summer. 
Here is the concert given on the afternoon of July 21 on 
the Mall, in Central Park, by the Seventh Regiment 





Band : 
ERO, RO CUE RI rede dvecdvens cits cequads chcsscécccceens Banker 
OCverture, Protecewts cscs 6iibis iccedévictsbsvendaveses cite oncelice Weber 
Mazurka japonaise, La M. CRM his on die tithe octidiad teed Ganne 
Collection of German Songs.......6..sccssereeceesececesecess Froehuent 
Fantaisie, A Ride for Life (mew)........... 0... ccecccusevecneenss Cruger 
Scenes from Cavalleria Rusticana...............cccecseeeeess Mascagni 
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Oriental Dance... t Poa 
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Paraphrase, Nearer My God to Thee...........cesscesenensenene Reeves 
CGE MMP WUMOUIOON «5s dat eu dads etc cancddqeendcuicrincsadWabacee van Sousa 


This is not a program of education or even of elevation. 
The same old “chestnuts” for the most part that have done 
duty at scores of previous concerts, with Weber the only 
classic in sight. Even the populace, however, has grown 
tired of perpetually hearing the Freischutz overture. 

Here is another quite as bad, because it lacks, like its 
predecessor, both novelty and instructiveness. One might 
say without fear of contradiction that it is not even popular. 
This concert was rendered August 18 : 
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EE A SLY 8 eo int Gs. A. George 
Mazurka, Saratoga Sprimgs..........cccceccceececesceeeesceces Rosteller 
Fantaisie, An Old Time Coach... ...60..scccceccccesseseensceess Crowe 
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Twenty years ago, when open air concerts were a novel- 
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ty, bandmasters now dead gave us Zampa in weekly doses. 
The fathers and mothers of to-day were nourished on 
Zampa. But that is no reason why they should be forced 
now to listen to the same old program. 

There is plenty of good material to be found. Give us 
more Wagner—that is to say, not forever the wedding 
music from Lohengrin, with which all are familiar, but 
some other excerpts from the master’s works—Wotan’s 
Farewell, for instance, or the Song of the Rhine Daughters. 

Some years ago a bandmaster tried Chopin’s Funeral 
March at a people's concert and was astonished to find it a 
**go.” Another leader had the temerity to spring the 
fourth movement of Beethoven’s military sonata upon a 
miscellaneous assemblage of dancers and discovered to his 
lasting astonishment that it constituted the most effective 
music for marching ever attempted in his experience. 

The public is all right. The good thing catches the 
masses, no matter when it was written or who wrote it. 
They don't stop to inquire about that. That man is a fool 
who imagines our open air audiences want no music but 
that which the hand organs peal about the streets, or the 
vaudeville artist trills from the vulgar stage. 

“T am glad,” said Mr. Walter Damrosch yesterday, 
‘that the Hera/d has taken upthis matter of music for the 
people. I am heartily in accord with the editorial com- 
ment I saw in the Hera/d a few days ago, where it says: 
‘Though we have no objection to listening to popular 
music, it would be wise to choke off the many musical 
amateurs and fakirs who manage to get their compositions 
played by complacent conductors, to the great grief of those 
among the audiences who love good music.’ 

“It seems to me that the Park Department is just as 
much to blame in permitting the rendition of that class of 
music as if it were to furnish a low variety show to the pub- 
lic, in which fat women should ride on bicycles and other 
vulgarities of that kind be features. People do not realize 
that cheap music is just as demoralizing as a vulgar or dis- 
gusting show. 

**I do not object to popular music, and it would be absurd 
to say that all popular music is vulgar—just as absurd, for 

* instance, as to say that all vulgar music is popular. But 
the public does not want the vulgar variety, and it is high 
time that an effort were made to educate the masses at 
these open air concerts of the summer, 

‘‘ Americans, as a class, have a fine appreciation of 
music. Their aptitude for discerning the essential charm 
of the higher music is remarkable and should be cultivated 
with the greatest solicitude. They like the better class of 
music when they are permitted to hear it. 

** Gilmore and the other noted band leaders used to give 
us a lot of trash, it is true, but through it all there was an 
ambitious trend toward something better, and I think it 
was this that made Gilmore and the others so popular.”— 
New York Herald. 


Waldemar Spohr.—Prof. Waldemar Spohr, formerly 
director of the Beethoven Academy of Music, of Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed conductor of the Gesangverein 
Harmonie, of this city. 

Sunday Popular Concerts.—Miss Lillian Blauvelt, so- 
prano, and Mr. Edouard Remenyi, violinist, will be the 
soloists at the first Sunday Popular Concert at Carnegie 
Halli, October 6, when the Symphony Orchestra will play 
and Mr. Walter Damrosch conduct. Miss Blauvelt will 
sing the Bird Song from I Pagliacci and the waltz from 
Romeo and Juliet. Remenyi will play Hungarian airs and 
compositions by Saint-Saéns and Brahms. The program 
will include the march from Aida, the prelude from I 
Pagliacci, a new overture by A. Thomas, Le Carnaval de 
Venise, Tschaikowsky's Nutcracker suite, a pastorale by 
Boccherini, a canzonetta by Godard, and Moszkowski's 
Spanish dance from Boabdil. It is the intention of the 
management to continue these popular concerts during 
the season, and engage various conductors and orchestras, 
including Anton Seidl, Theodore Thomas, Frank Dam- 
rosch, George Henschel, Arthur Mees, John Lund, Frank 
van der Stucken, Marsick, the violinist, Victor Herbert 
and others.. Among the soloists who will appear are Mme. 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, Signor 
Campanari, Marsick, Ondricek, Sauret, Fanny Bloomfield, 
Emil Fischer, Plunket Greene, Howard Brockway, Victor 
Harris, Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Emma Juch, the Hen- 
schels and others. Popular prices will prevail—25 cents, 
50 cents and $1. 
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Bernard Sinsheimer,—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer has re- 
turned from Far Rockaway. 

Elliott Haslam.—Elliott Haslam, the well-known sing- 
ing master, will not be in New York this season. 

William Courtney.—Mr. William Courtney will resume 
lessons Tuesday, October 1, at 27 Union square. 

The Toedts Are in Town.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Toedt [Ella Earl] have resumed their professional work. 

Minnie B. Heidenfeld.—Mrs. Heidenfeld, the pianist, 
has finished her vacation and is in the city hard at work. 

Richard Burmeister.— Burmeister, the pianist, arrived in 
this city last week from abroad. He went at once to Balti- 
more. 

Walter Kaufmann.—Mr. Walter Kaufmann, who has 
been summering in Pennsylvania, has returned to town and 
resumed teaching. 

Van der Stucken.—Frank van der Stucken, the conduc- 
tor and composer, returned to this country last week. He 
was a caller at this office. 

Maud Powell.—Miss Maud Powell returns to New York 
October 1 and joins her company in Chicago October 14, 
beginning a tour which will extend to February 1, when 
she returns East to fill solo and quartet dates in New York 
and vicinity. 

Oarl Fique.—Mr. Carl Fiqué has returned. He spent 
the summer partly on Cape Breton Island and partly in the 
Allegheny Mountains, but now resumes his functions as 
teacher of piano, and as organist at Zion Church, and as 
musical director of the Carl Fiqué Ladies’ Vocal Club and 
the Brooklyn Mannerchor. 

Clementine de Vere-Sapio —Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio will make her first appearance after her return to 
this country in the first concert of the New York Symphony 
Society, November 1 and 2. She will on this occasion very 
likely sing a new aria by Saint-Saéns, especially composed 
for her, entitled Pallas Athenée. 


Spokane, Wash,—A new musical organization called the 
Arion Club has been organized. Prof. E. B. Freeman is presi- 
dent, C. W. Jones vice-president, G. W. M. Chant treas- 
urer, and Fred. H. Whitney secretary. The other charter 
members are Harry Palmer, Leon Jones, C. S. B. Chant 
and W. H. Horn. 


A Wetzler Composition.—Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler 
has just completed a tone poem, Angels’ Concert, after a 
painting of Hans Thoma, which will be performed for the 
first time at All Angels’ Church (Eighty-first street and 
West End avenue) this coming Sunday. The orchestration 
and style are said to be quite novel. The work will be 
produced by the leading members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Mr. Wetzler’s direction. 


Rivarde.—It has been generally stated and the impres- 
sion seems to be that young Rivarde is an American by 
birth, This is not true, however, as this marvelous young 
violinist, first saw the light of day on board a French ship 
in mid-ocean on a voyage from Havre to New York. It is 
a fact that the first two years of his life were spent in New 
York city, but since that he has resided for the last twenty- 
four years in France. One London paper ina recent com- 
ment said: ‘‘ He is half French and half Spanish, with a 
dash of Russian.” He certainly looks a Spaniard every 


inch, and most of the people who remember Sarasate 
twenty-five years ago will think that it is he again playing 
before them. 

Lansing.—Abram Lansing has been re-engaged as musi- 
cal director by the Cohoes Philharmonic Society. 

Bailey.—Miss Marie Louise Bailey, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the young American pianist, has sailed on the steamship Ems 
for Bremen. She will proceed directly to Vienna for the 
purpose of studying another year with the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky. 

National Institute of Music.—Miss Laura C. Dennis 
and Madame Human-Blum, famous as vocal teachers, will 
begin their lessons at the National Institute of Music, 179 
East Sixty-fourth street, on September 24, W. M. Sem- 
nacher director. 

Dory Burmeister-Petersen.—This pianist is now in 
London, and will appear at several important concerts in 
that city during November and December next, and in Jan- 
uary and February will fill several concert engagements at 
Berlin and Dresden prior to returning to Baltimore. 

Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler has 
been engaged bythe New York Philharmonic Society for 
their second concert, December 14; when she will play the 
Beethoven E flat concerto. This concert will be given in 
commemoration of Beethoven. 

Not Emma Eames.—The New York Hera/d one day 
last week published the news that Emma Eames had re- 
turned to America, and was stopping at Lenox. This is an 
error. The soprano is not in this country, and probably 
her mother, Mrs. Eames, was mistaken for the daughter. 

Melville.—Miss Margaret Melville, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a young pianist of great promise, but seventeen years of 
age, accompanied by her mother and sister, sailed for Eu- 
rope on the steamship Fiirst Bismarck last Thursday, 
for the purpose of studying with Professor Leschetizky at 
Vienna. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio.—Jeanne Franko, violinist ; 
Celia Schiller, pianist, and Hans Kronold, ‘cellist, have 
formed a trio, which is tobe known as the Jeanne Franko 
Trio. Miss Franko is one of our most scholarly -violinists 
and Miss Schiller is a brilliant, talented young lady whose 
piano playing is always artistic. The club will play both 
privately and publicly. Miss Schiller is no longer associated 
with the Metropolitan Trio, 


Kronberg Conservatory, Kansas City.—The first re- 
cital of the second season at the Kronberg Conservatory of 
Music in Kansas City, Mo., took place Monday evening, 
September 16, before a very large and fashionable audience. 
The program was carried through with success by Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Kronberg, Rudolf King, Francois Boucher, Miss 
Daisy Stowell and Miss Helen H. Mitchell. Mrs. Kronberg 
and Rudolf King were the accompanists of the evening. 


No More Harvard Musical Junkets.— Boston, Septem- 
ber 17.—Among the new rules which go into effect on next 
Thursday at Harvard College is one putting a stop to dis- 
tant trips of musical or dramatic clubs. There was con- 
siderable talk about this restriction among the faculty at 
the time the rule was framed, but it was finally voted not 
to allow musical or dramatic performances by students ex- 
cept in places to and from which the students can travel in 
one day. This will put a stop to the Hasty Pudding Club’s 
performance in New York.—Sun. 


Melba Here.—Nellie Melba, the soprano, arrived here 
last Saturday on the St. Louis. To-day she will start for 
Worcester, where she will sing on Thursday and Friday at 
the festival. A week later her concert tour will begin, and 
it will continue until December. She will make her first 
appearance at the Metropolitan on December 21. Her tour 
will consist of about fifty concerts, the first to be given in 
Portland, Me. : 

** I shall sing A/anon at the opera this year,” Mme. Melba 
said, ‘‘and I am delighted with the part. Massenet thinks 
that it suits me better than anything I have ever sung, and 
was kind enough to say that he was delighted. I studied it 
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with him in Paris, and I think I almost succeeded in mak- 
ing him promise to come over for the first performance, but 
he backed out. It is too bad that I shall come to the opera 
so late in the season, but I have my concert tour all booked.” 

Mme. Melba will have in her concert company Mme. 
Sealchi, Lionel Daubigney and Landon Ronald, who will 
direct the orchestra. 

Pratt.—Mr. Silas G. Pratt has returned to the city after 
a most successful and enjoyable season at Fire Island, His 
private school for piano playing is removed to 69 West 
Eighty-eighth street, where he will resume teaching at 
once. The Soul of a Song, being a musical metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of a tune from Pan, the origin of 
music, to Wagner, Mr. Pratt's famous concert lecture, 
illustrated with sixty beautiful pictures, will be given at 
Chickering Hall Friday, the 27th, at 3:30 in the afternoon. 
Mr. Pratt at the piano will have the assistance of Miss 
Flora Spencer Pratt, Miss Gladys Hérlocker will sing, and 
Prof. Wm. Latham will project the views. 





The Genesis of a Comic Opera. 


THEATRE DES FOLIES MARIGNY, | 
PARIS, September 12, 1895. f 


To the Editor of the Dramatu Mirror : 

Sm—lIn view of the announcement in the American and 
English press that E. Jakobowski has just completed for 
Lillian Russell a comic opera, the libretto of which, based 
upon Charles Reade’s novel, Peg Woffington, is from the 
pen of the late H. Saville Clarke, it may be of interest to 
your readers, should you of your courtesy afford me space 
in your columns, to know something about this recent work 
of the Austrian maestrino. 

In the autumn of 18921 had the honor of making the 
acquaintance of Edward Jakobowski, who was introduced 
tome by my then business representative, Alfred Moul, 
the present manager of the Alhambra Theatre, London. 
Some days later I happened to remark that the story of 
Peg Woffington’s life would lend itself admirably to comic 
opera adaptation. The composer of Paola was of the 
same opinion, and declared that the chance of an oppor- 
tunity for writing music to the subject had been a long 
cherished hope of his. Eventually negotiations were con- 
cluded, and the late H. Saville Clarke undertook the 
authorship of the book. 

I shall not easily forget the pleasant reunions at my 
Albert Gate House when poor Savile Clarke called to report 
progress and read his lyricsto me. As he was writing the 
book solely with me in his mind's eye for the title part, ‘not 
a few of the scenes, situations and dialogues suggested 
themselves to him during these visits. At the risk of ap- 
pearing egotistical I cannot refrain from mentioning how 
enthusiastic he was when, having long and vainly discussed 
the question of an effective first entrance, I hit upon the 
idea of appearing in the dashing cavalier costume of Sir 
Henry Wildair. 

The most casual students of theatrical history need 
hardly be reminded that the Irish actress, famous for 
“breeches” parts, especially excelled as Sir Henry 
Wildair, in which character she acted sosuperbly that she 
received several flattering offers of marriage from ladies of 
distinction, who, mistaking her for a male, became ena- 
mored of her. 

Another scene sketched by the author one evening was 
that in which Woffington disguised as the octogenarian 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and with the querulous voice of advanced 
age, “turning again to childish treble,” completely takes 
in Colley Cibber, Kitty Clive, James Quin, Ernest Vane 
and the other loungers in the greenroom, till finally, with 
a burst of laughter and the brogue of Erin, she reveals her 
identity, exclaiming, ‘‘Shure an’ its ould Oireland has put 
the comether on ye, England, me bhoys.” 

Clarke wrote this scene to deceive the audience as well—a 
clever idea but an exceedingly difficult one for an actress to 
carry out successfully. The piece, with the exception of 
the above mentioned innovations, follows in plot much the 
same lines as the play Masks and Faces. The librettist, 
who was one of the happiest writers of occasional verse, 
has endowed it with lyrics of great superiority and charm ; 
lyrics which give a dangerous semblance of truth to W. S. 
Gilbert's witticism, ‘‘ Comic operas are all right without the 
music,” 

Peg Woffington, a comedy opera, was completed in the 
early part of 1893, but the financial failure of my produc- 











tion of Jakobowski’s La Rosiére at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
gave me a pause ere venturing another work from the same 
hand. Consequently I cast about to find an impresario 
sufficiently enterprising to exploit the opera, and strange to 
say, I found him not. 

One manager of a West End playhouse made the curious 
suggestion of ‘‘ taking the book and letting Signor —— re- 
write the music.” This I could no more permit than I 
could understand, for Mr. Jakobowski’s music in the work 
was quite on a level with his customary high standard of 
excellence. In submitting the property to managers in 
America I met with as much success as had attended me 
in England. This was a great blow, as I was desirous of 
getting rid of the opera, not because of its non-attractive- 
ness, but to get back a little of the money it hascostme. A 
light opera company—let us call them. 

The Armenians (not because they produce any atrocities) 
wrote me that ‘‘ they could not consider a new work unless 
the composers were willing to bear the cost of production ! 
I did not communicate this comforting message to Mr. 
Jakobowski, for I knew his artistic attainments to be only 
tivaled by his commercial acuteness. Indeed, I had al- 
most forgotten poor Peg, when up she looms on the 
dramatic horizon as ‘‘ having been recently written for 
Lillian Russell.” 

‘\Is it a case of great cry and little (lambs) wool?” I 
trust not, and hope to hear from Mr, Jakobowski at an early 
date that wandering Woffington has really found a substar. 
tial resting place. Critics more able than I can ever hope 
to be have chorused the merited praise of Miss Russell's 
capabilities both as vocalist and actress. In Peg Woffing- 
ton she will find a réle eminently suited to her talents—a 
réle in which she will more than worthily tread in the foot- 
steps of such previous exponents of the part as Mme. 
Modjeska, Mrs. Beere and Mrs, Bancroft. 

A superb voice and a fascinating play of feature, a com- 
prehension of pathos and an unflagging vivacity and 
“chic,” a sense of humor and the possession of the highest 
comedy powers, will enable Miss Lillian Russell not only 
to uphold but even to enhance the glory of the traditions 
which cluster around the memory of the Hibernian genius 
—the brilliant Margaret Woffington herself. 

With best thanks for the kind consideration which you 
have ever extended toward me, and with all compliments, 
believe, very faithfully yours, Maria Harton, in New York 
Dramatic Mirror. 





Scherzando Con Moto, P. D. Q. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SUN—I recently sent a musical composi- 
tion of mine to a publisher for acceptance and hereturned it marked 
“Very bughm.” As the name is doubtless foreign, probably some 
Italian musical phrase unknown to me, will you kindly inform me 
through your col its ing? Yours truly, 

Sept. 20. C. MORENCY CARMOLIS. 





The expression is not Italian ; it means that your music 
is some of the music of the future, not of the present ; and 
that the publisher did not appreciate it as you do.—Sua. 





A Siamese Theatre. 


ITHIN 50 yards from the house we found a 
large wooden platform, covered by aroof of atap 
(leaves of a palm, and similar to those of the cocoanut 
tree), and resting, at about 4 feet distance above the ground, 
upon strong piles that had been driven into the soft soil of 
the plantation which encircled the residence. One-third of 
the platform was partitioned off as a ‘‘ greenroom,” and 
the remaining space had been left for the orchestra, who 
occupied one side, for the seats of distinguished visitors on 
the other side, and for the performance of the play in the 
centre. The musical instrumen‘s consisted of drums, 
flutes, and wooden staves. The last named contributed 
very much tothe din, if not to the harmony, of the even- 
ing’s entertainment, when they were struck either against 
each other or upon the platform. 

Two members of the band held books of the play, which 
they consulted- from time to time; and when required 
they assumed the duties of prompter. At certain intervals 
the music ceased when the prompters—a middle aged 





man, probably the proprietor of the ‘‘ show,” and a very 
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pretty young woman—laid aside their musical instruments 
and delivered harangues in a shrill, monotonous key. These 
harangues, I was given to understand, were necessary, and 
were always looked for by the audience with much eager- 
ness, as through them alone were divulged many points of 
the plot which the author had purposely or unavoidably 
excluded from the speeches and play of the actors. In 
fact the author sought to atone for his deficiencies either 
by introducing the character of ‘‘ Rumor,” as is the case in 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, or by calling in the assistance 
of a ‘ Chorus,” as was customary in the Greek drama,— 
Chambers’ Fournal. 








Marsick at Geneva. 


E GENEVOIS of September 10 writes that 
the two concerts given at St. Pierre by MM. Barbian 
and Marsick were brilliantly successful in all respects. 

‘‘The dominant qualities of M. Marsick are power of 
sound, breadth of bowing, great intensity of expression and 
absolute respect for the conception of the author. His es- 
pecial charm is a purity of style which permits him to inter- 
pret with the desired sentiment both classical music and 
modern compositions without seeking to produce effects by 
those ‘ tricks’ from which all virtuosi are not exempt. We 
shall not speak of the impeccable mechanism of this artist, 
who surmounts the greatest difficulties with such ease that 
it seems that double chords, harmonics, chromatic pas- 
sages are simple things within the reach of all. 

‘What particularly charmed us in this violinist is the 
authority with which he plays classical music, His inter- 
pretation of the romance in F and the romance in A of 
Beethoven was a genuine treat. This did not prevent him 
from playing the difficult romance of Max Bruch, the 
adagio of Benjamin Godard, the romance of Svendsen 
and the Dream, of his own composition, with incomparable 
sentiment and charm. No one could draw from his instru- 
ment high notes of a more aerial fluidity, nor low notes of 
more striking breadth. 

‘**In one word Marsick fully justifies the judgment of Henri 
Vieuxtemps, who, in 1875, thus expressed himself : ‘I re- 
gard this young man, who is twenty-six or twenty-seven 
year sold. as the first violinist of Paris, and of a thousand 
other places; in any case as the one who has most a future, 
real, solid qualities, in whom I recognize a successor here- 
after. There is in the nature of his sounds, in his manner 
of phrasing, something which elevates the soul, He re- 
minds me of myself.” 








Alvary’s Papa.—Andreas Achenbach, the famous 
painter and father of Herr Alvary, the tenor, will celebrate 
the eighty-first anniversary of his birth on September 29. 
He was born in Cassel, but has lived for years in Diissel- 
dorf. The artists of Germany have planned to honor the 
master in an appropriate way. 

Strelezki.— Anton Strelezki, the well-known talented 
composer, is in London, where he is busily engaged in 
composing. He is contemplating a concert tour in Cape 
Colony and South Africa generally. He sails September 
28 in company with Avon Saxon, the »aritone. 
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ALBANY. 


Acsany, N, Y., September 18, 1895. 

CONCERT was given at Harmanus Bleecker Hall 

on Sunday evening last by the choruses of the German 
Catholic churches, which was not especially interesting except 
for one thing, a new composition by Mr. F, Brueschweiler, leader 
of the Eintracht Singing Society, and a good musician. The 
work is a Salve Regina, which was sung by a quartet of mixed 
voices, male chorus and orchestra. After a close examination of 
the score I have come to the conclusion that the work is worthy 
of extended notice, because of its masterly and musicianly style 





and orchestration, which is altogether self sustaining and shows 
Mr. Brueschweiler's contrapuntal ability. The orchestra parts, 
while difficult of execution, are written in such a manner that they 


are not repetitions of the vocal score, 

The work opens with eighteen bars orchestra prelude, the 
reeds carrying the theme, the strings playing in triplets, sustain- 
ing the same theme, however. The chorus then takes up the 
theme, with two verses of three lines each of the canonical text 
and orchestrated differently the second time. The quartet in- 
troduces the refrain, O Clemens, O Pia, which the chorus takes up 
immediately, both finishing with an eight part phrase, a capella, 
the motive of which is taken up by the orchestra and elaborated 
cn, Some of the best effects were lost Sunday night by a lack 
of rehearsals with the orchestra. The main motive is again re- 
peated, the strings playing in sixteenths against the reeds in 
eighths. 

The last stanza introduces anew melody, which is appealing 
in its nature and is worked upto a preliminary climax. The 
quartet again takes up the refrain, and as before is followed by 
the chorus, which runs into a piu mosso movement, the main 
characteristic of which is the Salve Regina, by the quartet in 
unison, in which the foundation of the chorus work is treated in 
polyphonic ‘style, the strings playing tremolo and the wind in- 
struments varying the principal motive. The climax is reached 
by the quartet, chorus and orchestra, the soprano part standing 
out prominently. 

The orchestration in these last few bars, according to the eight 
part vocal score, is very heavy. All in allit is a work which can 
bear close scrutiny and is worthy of a reproduction. 

As to the other choruses, while fairly well sung, they would have 
been a great deal better had Mr. Hasel not taken it upon himself 
to try innovations and place the orchestra back of the chorus in 
a theatre with no sounding board back of it. The result can 
well be imagined. It was a failure, pure and simple, and Mr. 
Hasel should have used better judgment. The papers of the city 
universally agreed on the failure of his scheme, and I do not 
wonder. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 


el 


JACKSONVILLE. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ill., September 14, 1895. 
HE season has come, and at this writing is very 
much in evidence. All one may hear is whata glorious 
season it is to be, and what is going to occur during the next 
month or two. 

And first of all, next Tuesday night occurs the biggest testi- 
monial that has ever been given an amateur in this city. The 
recipient is Miss Mamie B. Tanner, daughter of the late 
President Tanner, of Illinois College. Miss Tanner has been a 
very faithful student for years, beginning at the Illinois Con- 
servatory of Music in Jacksonville, and has just returned from a 
year's study under Mme. La Grange, at Paris, and Mr. Walker, 
at London. She will be assisted by Miss Mary Burden Tiffany, 
of Springfield ; Mrs. Helen Ayers Bullard, and Messrs. R. M. 
Hockenhull and J. H. Davis, of this city. 

The Jacksonville Choral Society was formed at Messrs. Tin- 
dale, Brown & Co.’s concert hall last Monday, the 9th, and the 











following officers were elected : J. A. Ayres, president ; Prof. L. 
F. Hitt, vice-president; Mrs. Lucy Catlin, secretary, and Nor- 
man Bleuler, treasurer. Prof. W. P. Day was chosen director. 
About eighty joined, and the indications point to a membership 
of at least 125. The Elijah and St. Paul will probably be given 
about Christmas, and the society will act as chorus to the many 
amateur affairs given during the season. 

At Springfield on the 4th Miss Bessie O’Brien, a youthfu) 
mezzo soprano, was given a farewell testimonial at Central Music 
Hall, and long before the concert the “‘S. R. O.” sign was used. 
The affair was a great sucess in every way, and Miss O’Brien left 
the following day, accompanied by her sister, for New York, 
from where she will sail on La Touraine for Paris, the 14th, where 
she will complete her studies with Mme. Marchesi. Success 
awaits her. 

Both of the musical conservatories have opened, each with 
increased membership. Several musical and concert companies 


are booked at an early date. Bos-Cut-Jack. 
_—_— 


CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, September 13, 1895. 
HE scholastic year begins earlier in Cleveland 
than in many Eastern cities. With September 9 our 
teachers and our schools resumed work. This morning a cool 
and refreshing breeze from the steel-blue waters of Lake Erie 
contribute to make our work a delight. 

Cleveland is becoming quite a locality for study during the, 
summer. Many of our best teachers were almost as busy during 
this summer as they were during the winter months. 

Charles E. Clemens, the noted organist of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, of Berlin, Germany, has just arrived 
in Cleveland. He has been put on the faculty staff of the Cleve- 
land School of Music. He will instruct in organ, piano, theory, 
counterpoint and composition. His engagement gives this 
school additional strength. Very few schools are better 
equipped for good work, and very few schools can point to 
better work done in the past. 

Mr. Charles Holstein, a pupil of Hubay in Budapest, Hungary, 
has located in Cleveland. He possesses a marvelous technic 
and commands a soulful delivery. Our press says that heisa 
worthy successor of Lehman and Marghart, who formerly re- 
sided in Cleveland. 

Max Droge, the ’cellist, contemplates removing from Cleve- 
land to New York. We hope he will reconsider matters. This 
would leave us only one good 'cellist in our city, viz., Chas. 
Heydler. 

The musical course in the Cleveland School of Music, extensive 
as it is, has received as an addition a literary course iti charge of 
Miss Florence P. Holden, of Chicago. 

Our daily press rejoiced our citizens by the announcement that 
the former Philharmonia Orchestra would be revived, Mr. Emil 
Ring to be the director as in former days, and Messrs. Brush and 
Chisholm, capitalists, to be the guarantors in the main, 

Von EscHENBACH. 








Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. 
RS. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, the repre- 
sentative of Lamperti, having returned from Dres- 
den, where she usually spends the summer, has been en- 
joying the bracing air of the Maine coast for a short time, 
before returning for her season in Philadelphia. 

While at Portland Mrs. Caperton pleased her friends by 
giving a recital at Kotyschman Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, September 11. The program consisted of Italian 
arias, interesting German selections, standard English and 
old Scotch songs—all so beautifully given that in listening 
one could only wish that such music could go on forever. 

Signor Lamperti bas made vocal music not only a science 
but an art, and it is to be hoped that his method, wonderful 
in its naturalness, breadth of style and purity of tone, may 
soon become widespread. It is quite time that a long-in- 
dulgent public should be allowed to hear the words of a 
song and not find everything sacrificed to quality of tone. 

When beauty of tone and expression given by words go 
together, as in this Lamperti method, the result is most 
charming and satisfying—there is really nothing more to be 
desired. 





Musical Items. 


Burton.—Mr. Frederick R. Burton, formerly of the New 
York Sun, has been engaged by the Worcester (Mass.) 7e/- 
egram to review the coming Music Festival for that paper. 


Arthur Beresford.—Arthur Beresford has been engaged 
by the Cleveland Oratorio Society for Verdi’s Requiem in 
November and by the Washington (D. C.) Society for Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah in February. 


Back from the Seashore.—Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Bowman 
and Miss Bessie Bowman have returned from their summer 
home on Squirrel Island, coast of Maine, in excellent health 
and spirits. They will remove this week from their quar- 
ters at the Lorimer, in Fifty-ninth street, to their new 
house, 315 Park place, Brooklyn, not far from the new Bap- 
tist Temple, at which Mr. Bowman is to have charge of the 
organ and choir. Mr. Bowman's studio will be, as hereto- 
fore, in Steinway Hall. 


Miss Julia C. Allen.—Miss Julia C. Allen, who has 
had for several years most successful charge of the violin 
department of the Wyoming seminary, has found it neces- 
sary, against the earnest wish of the trustees of the school, 
to resign from the position. Miss Allen has not been strong 
since her return from a concert tour through the British 
Isles last year. She has built up a strong violin depart- 
ment at the seminary, and it is hoped that she will not yet 
lay aside a remarkable talent as a violin instructor. 


William C. Carl's Western Tour.—Following are some 
press clippings from the Salt Lake City newspapers telling 
the story of Mr. Carl's organ playing in that city: 

Mr. Carl isa very young man, but he handles the keyboard of a 
great organ with a thoroughness most pleasing to see and hear. 

His style is quiet and dignified, while his touch is one of great deli- 
cacy, yet powerful enough when required to cope with the intricacies 
of Bach's fugues and other noted music. His selections last night 
were well divided into numbers ranging from the lightest style to the 
most classical.— 7he Daily Tribune. 

Mr. Carl is a master of the organ, and every number was warmly 
applauded.— 7he Salt Lake Herald. 

Mr. Carl handles the organ as only a master of the art can do it, 
and was warmly applauded.— 7he Deseret Evening News. 


Yvette Guilbert Engaged —The New York World 
published the following story yesterday morning as a cable 
dispatch from London : 


‘Maurice Meyer, who has always had the management 
of Mme. Bernhardt and other contemporary French artists 
in their engagements, says that an engagement of marriage 
has been arranged between a well-known stock broker here 
named Hirsch, who has made a great fortune from the re- 
cent boom in South African shares, and Yvette Guilbert, 
the famous French concert hall singer. In spite of the 
risqué nature of her songs Yvette Guilbert is said to have 
lived a very correct life from a Parisian standpoint. 

‘She has never been in robust health, Mr. Meyer says, 
and invariably goes directly home from the performances, 
never appearing at late suppers or after-midnight dances 
so constantly frequented by the associates of her pro- 


fession. 
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from the use of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discrim- 
inative, delicate, enduring and finished ; it stops the 
annoyance from piano practice, saves a good piano, 
and rightly used secures greater artistic playing 
skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano 
in three years, and frequently greater than is EVER 
gotten at the piano, 


) You can't afford a Clavier? Are you 
a teacher or are you taking lessons? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to work three years by the old method for less 
artistic skill than you would gain in one year by the 
new? If you will drop old fogy notions, listen to 
reason and observe results, doubts, if you have any, 
will all be removed. 
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N or about October 1, by special arrangement made with Tue Musica Courter, I will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers 

in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 

country, as their musical editors will have Tue Musica Corrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 
items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford 
an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 





having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Sireet, New York. 


Arrangements can be made by direct application to 





Wiss LAURA BURKHAM, 


SOPRANO, 


| Who has sung with great success 
) in Engiand, France and America, 
| available for Concerts, Festivals, 
&c. Address 
Concert Direction of 
DANIEL MAYER, 
224 Kegent Street, London, W., 
Or Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


FANNIE 


>) pLOOMFIELD 
y EISLER, 


The Great Pianist. 
First Season in America after Her 
BUROPAAN THRIUMYKP USB. 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 













FOR THE—o™. 


Best Artists Obtainable 


APPLY TO 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 131 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., 





NEW YORK. 


-COLEMENTINE 


DeVere-daplo 


IN AMERICA. 


SEASON 1895-96. 


Concerts, Oratorio, &e. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 








ONDRICEK 





>. IN AMERICA, 
t SEASON 1895-96, 


=) under the sole direction 
of the 


» WOLFSOHN'S 

} MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 E. 17th St., 
NEW VORK. 


First American appear- 
ance, New York Philhar- 


_ 








monic Society, Novem- 
ber 16, 1896. 





“MR, and MRS. GEORG 


HENSCHEL 


IN AMERICA 
During April and May, 1896. 








First production of GEORG HENSCHEL’S phenomenally successful 


STABAT MATER 


under the composer’s personal direction. Also in 


SONC RECITALS. 


For particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th Street, New York. 








MISSES SCHAFER and MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists; Concerts and Recitals. 
For terms and other particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


AE VANDERVEER-GREEN, 


Engiand’s Eminent Coatralto, 
sg eee: RCE EL 








The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotland and Irelar d. 


In America, 1895-96. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 


WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREA 





131 E. 17th St., 
9 NEW YORK. 
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HERE is no doubt that the Shoninger grand piano, 

of which we spoke last spring, is a thorough 
musical success. The later specimens produced by 
the house are in all respects like the first examples, 
and nota musician has tested them without giving 


his approval. 
orn 


R. KARL FINK has been in Boston, and Mr. 
Kari Fink has returned to New York, which is 

his habit, and would not be worthy of note wereit 
not that he has some new stories to tell of Blue Felt as 
applied to the pianos of Boston, stories that tax the 
facilities of the Dolgeville mills when the consump- 
tion of Blue Felt in other cities and in Europe is con- 


sidered. 
oe 


HE firm of Wenzl Stowasser’s Séhne, manufac- 
T turers of musical instruments at Graslitz, Bohe- 
mia, Austria, notify us that by official edict, dated 
August 4, of the Imperial and Royal Chancellery 
the distinction of incorporating the imperial eagle 
in their escutcheon and seal, as well as the right of 
the title of ‘‘manufacturers to the court,” has been 
awarded tothem. This distinction is the first one in 


the line. 
Se ad 


HE brickwork on the extension to the factory of 
the Ann Arbor Organ Company, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is being rapidly completed, and in a very short 
time the already large factory will receive a big addi- 
tion to its present area. A constantly increasing 
trade has called for this enlargement of the factory. 
and the progressive spirit which has always charac- 
terized the firm, as applied to this immediate re- 
sponse for more complete facilities, was only to be 


expected. 
oo 


S there to-day a more enterprising set of men in the 
music trade of America than Rufus W. Blake, 
Mason and Brooks, of Derby and Sheldon, Connecti- 
cut? How this.combination has developed the piano 
business under their control! The plants are enor- 
mous, the business is wonderful, and thé success com- 
plete. These men are demonstrating that the East 
can be as great a piano producing section as ever if 
the men interested are of the proper energetic and 
intelligent character. 


a aad 


HE hot weather—the very hot weather—of the last 
few days has virtually put a stop to retail busi- 
ness in New York city for the time being There 
was a fortnight ago good reason to suppose that busi- 
ness would be revived by the home coming of the 
out-of-towners, but it seems that each year those 
people who have money and time to escape the heat 
of the metropolis stay away later than the years be- 
fore, so that the season cannot truthfully be said to 
open until the first or second week in October. Who 
wants to go a-looking for pianos with the thermom- 
eter at 98° in the shade? 





HE Wilcox & White organ received the highest 
distinction (a gold medal) at the Munich, Bava- 
tia, Exposition. 
oS 
URING the visit of Governor N. A. Woodbury 
and his staff, of Vermont, to the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion their headquarters will be at the Estey Organ 
Company's warerooms in that city. The invitation 
was extended them by ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller, and 
was gladly accepted. 


E acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a re- 
markably attractive book bearing the title 

A Discourse on Pianos, issued by the Conover Piano 
Company, which is unfortunately received too late 
for extensive review in this issue. It will receive 
particular attention in THe MusicaL Courier of 


October 2. 
ox 


HE revival of fall trade, which is surely coming, 
and is only being delayed by the hot weather, is 
manifesting itself every day at the warerooms of 
Decker Brothers. This firm, because of its careful 
attention to business on dignified lines, always com- 
mands trade and is one of the first to feel a revival 
after a dull period. 


AZELTON BROTHERS’ well stocked warerooms 
H were made still more attractive a few days ago 
by the addition of half a dozen new pianos with ex- 
ceptionally attractive cases in French walnut. 

New ideas in casework are only a few features of the 
constant progressiveness of the Hazelton firm, and 
repeated visits to the retail roomsdemonstrate a care- 
ful attention toimprovements in the instruments there, 
as they can be notedatevery call. Those new pianos 
won't be in there very lo1g; they will be sold quickly, 
as all Hazelton pianos are. Take a look at them. 


oF 


N the midst of the depressing times in the trade, 
in which the sun has scorched the energy out of 
what should have been a prosperous fall opening, 
George Steck & Co. have been sailing along at a pace 
to make their competitors stare. 

On one of those collar wilting days last week the 
firm sold five grand and upright pianos at retail. 
Mr. Kammerer, of the firm, explains that this sort of 
thing does not happen every day, but the firm is 
always busy, and he gives the above information as 
a truthful indication of how Steck pianos are good 
sellers, even in hot weather. 

“ 


ITHIN a few*days after this issue of THE 
Musica Courter reaches its readers the first 
of the new “Packard” pianos will be placed on the 
market, and another of the old line organ manufac- 
turers will have added pianos toits products. The 
Fort Wayne Organ Company, while it has probably 
felt less effect on itsorgan business of the causes that 
have prevailed within the last few years than inost 
others, has nevertheless been forced to take this step 
by the demands of its agents, who want a piano bear- 
ing the same popular name asthe organ. Full par- 
ticulars of the plan and scope of the new project will 
be given later. 





CARLOAD of A. B. Chase pianos has been 

shipped to E. F. Droop & Sons, of Washington, 
D. C., to be in readiness for the opening of their new 
building, which will occur on October 7, a special 
room, to be known as the A. B. Chase room, having 
been assigned to them. 


ow 


ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO., who have 
supplied a large number of pianos to the public 
schools of this city, have just delivered three squares, 
in oak cases, to Grammar School No. 96, the pur- 
chase having been completed after severe competi- 
tion, and the Hardman having won the prize because 
of the excellent condition of the pianos supplied by 
the firm in years past. 
oR 


OW comes the Brown & Simpson Company to 

swell the list of those manufacturers who will 

bet their last dollar on a big business this winter. 
Trade is rushing along at a great rate with them. 

Mr. W. M. Plaisted, of the firm, left last week for 
a Western trip. He will cover thoroughly the States 
of New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and will re- 
turn in about six weeks. He is turning in a lot of 
orders, and his firm knows the end has not yet been 


reached. 
+e 


HE far seeing business ability of Mr. Otto Wissner, 

of Brooklyn, in opening Wissner Hall in Newark, 

N. J., is daily demonstrating itself in the big business 

being done there and in the valuable addition to 

music circles which the institution has constituted 
itself. 

The Brooklyn headquarters and the Jersey City 
branch of the Wissner house are both doing the 
usual healthy trade. The house of Wissner will al- 
ways hold its own. 

oF 


HE Schimmel-Nelson Piano Company, of Fari- 
bault, Minn., is hard at work on its new cata- 
logue, which will be ready in a few days. In the 
meantime the firm has sentoutsome advance pages 
from which a good idea of the artistic worth of the 
production can be obtained, and also some informa- 
tion about the firm’s new Verti-Grand piano. 

It shows itself an instrument bound to meet with 
favor, not only in the idea of construction but in its 
splendid casework. We have spoken of it before 
and we shall say more about it later. In the mean- 
time, dealers, look at these instruments. 


baad 


O better proof that the Aolian has secured a 

firm foothold in Europe is needed than the 

fact that the AZolian Company has found it neces- 

sary to have its own representative continually on 
the ground there. 

Mr. James Morgan, president of the company, 
will constitute himself that important individual. He 
sailed for Europe on September 18. His first stop 
will be London, and from there he will go to Paris. 
Business is awaiting him, and his company knows it. 

Now the firm has four men on the road. One is in 
the East, two are sending in orders from the West, 
and Mr. Morgan is across the water. Very soon the 
£olian will be heard and known all over the world. 
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FROM LONDON. 


LONDON, September 13, 1895. 
R, JULIAN W. VOSE, of the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, Boston, his wife and sister are stop- 
ping here at the Victoria Hotel and will return to the 
United States on the steamship New York, leaving 
Southampton September 21. Mr. Vose expects to 
reach Boston Saturday evening, September 28. 

He has been on the Continent and has given much 
attention to piano manufacturing methods, studying 
all examples from the cheapest to the products of 
Broadwood & Sons, who have with their usual cour- 
tesy given Mr. Vose the best opportunities to examine 
their extensive factories. 

Mr. Vose, who is an expert himself, was very much 
interested, as a matter of course, with European 
methods in the factories particularly, and his aston- 
ishment at processes still in vogue here which had 
already been discarded in America when his father 
was a journeyman pianomaker in Boston has not yet 
been allayed. ‘‘In one factory they told me that 
they had not looked into the cylinder of the engine 
in twenty-two years. In our factory we examine the 
engine cylinder every three months.” This repre- 
sents just one phase of factory methods so diametri- 
cally opposite to our methods at home as to cause 
nothing less than amazement. 

The result of Mr. Vose’s study of the piano ques- 
tion here can be of some avail for future business 
purposes, which, however, I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss at present. Suffice it to say that he will prob- 
ably come here again next year for an extended 
stay. 

Reports received by him from the factory in Bos- 
ton are most satisfactory, showing a steady influx of 
Vose orders ; but as this is an old story and as there 
is always a steady demand for Vose pianos, the news 
is not surprising to me. M. A. B. 


DEAD CAPITAL. 


E have recently taken a mental inventory of the 
stocks of pianos and organs kept on hand by 
London and Paris firms and compared them with 
stocks held in the United States by firms of equal 
prominence, and the comparison is rather interesting. 
The turn-over in Europe is much slower than here. 
The quantities of instruments kept in stock are, on the 
average, much larger. We can illustrate. 

One large jobber in London: New pianos, 216 ; 
second hand, 210; organs, 185, Another large jobber 
in London: New pianos, 198; second hand, 190; 
organs, 160, A large London piano manufacturer, 318 
new pianos and a houseful of second-hand ones. 
One Paris piano manufacturer, over 300 new pianos 
and about 200 old ones, and in these calculations no 
factory stocks are included. 

This would not represent great stocks as compared 
with those carried by our great houses, especially 
when we consider the vast difference of capital in- 
volved here in the shape of investments, cost of pro- 
duction, and cost of labor independent of production, 
as compared with European expenses on similar ac- 
counts. 

Then, we turn our stocks over so much more 
rapidly than they doin Europe. Their methods are so 
much slower, and so conservative, that it is not an un- 
usual thing to find a January piano output still on 
hand in its greatest bulk in the following Decem- 
ber—a condition which would be equivalent to bank- 
ruptcy with us. 

It has always been a problem in the piano trade to 
provide a balance to offset dead capital, such as is 
involved in the carrying of large stocks. Take, for 
an instance, the enormous quantity of lumber the 
Steinway, Chickering, Sohmer, Knabe (the Knabe 
lumber yards are enormous lumber yards entirely 
free from their contemplationas piano lumber yards), 
Weber, Kimball and other firms carry. Look at the 
Decker Brothers’ lumber investment ; anyone going 
along West Thirty-fourth street can form an estimate. 
Then estimate the stock in course of its transition 
from the lumber depository to the final finished 
piano. Of course, these enormous investments figure 
as the most essential element of cost, not only be- 
cause of the outlay, but the amount of capital in- 
volved in the carroing of the investment, and if, on 
top of this cost, a great cost, such as carrying the 
completed instruments for a long time, is added, it 
increases the total individual cost of each piano 
above the profit gauge. 

















To avoid the incubus of dead capital is therefore 
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one of the great and leading problems of the Ameri- 
can piano manufacturer, and to him it is more im- 
portant than to the European manufacturer, because 
capital costs more here and is worth more here than 
in Europe, and capital which is dead makes a greater 
charge upon the American profit account, for this 
reason alone if not for others. 

And this reminds us that we have here in America 
one phenomenon in the piano trade which finds no 
counterpart in Europe. There is no such central de- 
pository for the piano industry of Europe as the 
Dolgeville plant represents. Leaving aside entirely 
the tremendous spruce department for the supply of 
sound boards for American pianos provided by Dolge- 
ville, and calculating only the investment in other 
lines of lumber stacked up in the confines of that 
town to supply the case-making woods for our piano 
factories, we find a sum represented and a quan- 
tity of selected lumber which have no counterpart 
either in Europe or America. This very lumber 
division of the Dolgeville plant is materially aiding in 
solving, to some extent, the lumber investment ques- 
tion so far as many piano manufacturers are con- 
cerned, for the firm of Alfred Dolge & Son are to-day 
carrying in stock, ready for instantaneous shipment, 
such lumber as otherwise would, of necessity, be car- 
ried by the manufacturets themselves. Advantages 
of location, expeditiousness in shipments, minimum 
cost of storing and handling and facilities in carry- 
ing are all tending, through the instrumentality of 
the Dolgeville system, inreducing this lumber invest- 
ment item for the benefit of the piano manufacturer. 

There are many smaller items to be considered in 
the question of dead capital. Stock, if sale stock 
with any prospect at all, is not always to be put down 
as dead capital, even if it lies dormant for long peri- 


ods, but the capacity to make up proper selling, 


styles is one of the studies which piano manufac- 
turers should follow most closely, for this question 
itself frequently selves the problem of a dead finished 
stock. 

Altogether the question of dead capital is worthy 
of deep reflection and study, and because the proper 
duty has not been fulfilled in contemplating it many 
piano manufacturers have not been able to ascertain 
why it is that they have not made as much money as 
they think they should have made. 





OF INTEREST TO SOME. 





RECENT interview published in these columns 
with Mr. H. W. Crawford, of the Cincinnati 
house of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, must again 
most necessarily have called attention to the rapid 
development of piano manufacture in the West, and 
its effect upon those old houses in the East who 
have been depending upon the West for their chief 
trade outlets. The last three or four years have 
witnessed a complete transformation in the nature 
of most of the leading Western firms, in that they 
have become manufacturers of pianos themselves, 
while before they were merely jobbers and dealers. 
Mr. Crawford's firm is only one of the many in that 
very city, Cincinnati. The Baldwin house, one of the 
greatest in the United States, has become a large 
manufacturing industry. The old house of Albert 
Krell has, through its younger generation, also 
launched out into manufacturing, and there can be 
no question whatever that the thousands of instru- 
ments produced per annum by these three Cincinnati 
houses, in addition to the thousands of Everett pianos 
produced under the factorship of the great firm of the 
John Church Company, of the same city, diminish 
the value of that part of the country as an outlet for 
Eastern piano manufacturers, including chiefly New 
York and Boston firms. When four houses of im- 
portance in such a city as Cincinnati are all making 
their own pianos, and making them in large quanti- 
ties, it is but natural that the goods formerly handled 
by them must suffer. Nor is there any opportunity 
for any New York or Boston houses who have been 
depending upon any of these Cincinnati firms to rep- 
resent them to substitute equally large houses in that 
territory, for there are none, Certainly this cuts off 
a great outlet finally and forever in that section. 
Under the immediate supervision of the Baldwin 
house, Smith & Nixon, the John Church Company 
and the Krell Company some 6,000 or 8,000 pianos 
per annum will be produced. They will be sold in 
the very territory in which the Eastern goods were 
formerly disposed of, and there is at present no 
movement to indicate that any of the Eastern houses 





will establish branches in the territory referred to, 
which substantially closes it so far as any extensive 
trade in their instruments is concerned. 

The large St. Louis house, the Jesse French Piano 
and Organ Company, is directly interested in the out- 
put of the Pullman and the Starr pianos, and thus 
Western instruments will therefore also take the 
place in St. Louis—in fact they have already taken 
the place—of Eastern instruments formerly handled 
by this company. 

In Chicago a similar condition has long since pre- 
vailed. J. V. Steger, who used to handle a great 
deal of Eastern goods, is making a large quantity of 
several grades, which amply supply his demands and 
close out forever the Eastern piano with him. 
The old house of Julius Bauer was formerly a large 
purchaser in the Eastern market, but has for some 
years been making its own pianos. More far reach- 
ing in its effect in that city which is most concerned 
has been the complete metamorphosis of the Kimball 
house, which was formerly in the market for 4,000 to 
5,000 Eastern pianos a year. This house will make 
about 6,000 of its own pianos this year, and will not 
handle any Eastern pianos at all. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company formerly 
purchased all its goods in the East. Under its au- 
spices about 1,500 Conover pianos will be made this 
year in Chicago, and the company will a'so handle 
1,000 pianos of another Chicago make, reducing its 
Eastern purchases each year in a large percentage as 
compared to the whole, although it still sells thou- 
sands of Eastern made goods. 

All this has no relation whatever, so far as these 
comments are concerned, with those manufacturers 
in the West who have never had any Eastern asso- 
ciations, and have never been in the jobbing trade, 
but have from their start been manufacturers. 

We wish only to notice the relation of those houses 
in the West who, before going into manufacturing, 
were the greatest customers of the Eastern piano 
market, and to call the attention of the Eastern 
houses, who toa great extent have been depending 
upon these outlets, to the fact that if they desire to 
maintain their prestige something must be done in 
the alteration of methods to retain their general 
Western trade, for not only have they lost these out- 
lets referred to, but the very firms with which they 
have formerly dealt are now their strongest com- 
petitors in the West, and will from the nature of 
things be compelled to push their own productions, to 
the disadvantage of the Eastern goods, thus more 
and more limiting the Western field as a fertile 
ground for Eastern pianos. 

Such a spirit of conservatism has been displayed in 
the last few years by the Eastern houses most af- 
fected by these conditions that the continuation of 
this spirit will in the course of events affect their 
standing as producers rather seriously. It must be 
remembered in this connection that there isa great 
Eastern competition in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and the Middle States generally which 
gives little opportunity for any great transactions in 
this section for any individual house in the East, and, 
worse than all for these Eastern houses, the Western 
manufacturers are also invading the Eastern cities. 

We have been calling attention to this condition of 
affairs for a number of years, and it seems that no 
efforts are being made to recognize their full signifi- 
cance. Isit possible that such a stage has already 
been reached that despite all attempts at improve- 
ment the natural conditions prevent further develop- 
ment? The years 1893-4-5 could not be accepted as 
criterions of production, but notwithstanding this 
many Western manufacturers have already increased 
their anntial output during these years, while the 
Eastern houses depending entirely on the West have 
naturally greatly reduced their own. It is probable 
that the year 1896 will find the Western manufactur- 
ers still further ahead in production of those Eastern 
houses who have depended to a great extent upon 
the West for the greater portion of their trade. It is 
nothing more nor less than the natural result of the 
Western manufacturing movement. How are New 
York and Boston houses prepared to meet these 
emergencies, or how many are prepared? 








—H. C, Hadley, who was for a long time agent at Plainfield, N. J., 
for the Hallet & Davis pianos, ‘has returned to that town from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and will reopen his office in the former place on 
October 1, 

—Mr,. R. Ewart Crane, for a long time assistant manager of the 
Bell Organ and Pidno Company, at Guelph, Ont., has gone to Montrea! 
to take a position as manager for Willis & Co., one of the largest 
piano dealing firms in the Dominion. 
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THE EMBARRASSMENT. 





EUROPEAN expert, a man who has made the 
construction of pianos a life study; who has 
been in America for extended periods ; who knows 
the individuality of pianos thoroughly, naturally of 
leading instruments, was recently discussing with us 
the difficulty encountered by a number of American 
and European piano manufacturers in adapting their 
instruments to the modern, successful and advanced 
type of pianos. None but firms of renown, whose 
pianos have international reputations, were discussed. 
“The difficulty is in the shape of an embarrass- 
ment,” said he. ‘‘ They really are afraid to venture 
upon any radical changes or improvements, and this 
prevents the pianos from advancing or progressing. 
They are conscious that neither they nor anyone in 
their factories is competent to direct scientifically 
the reform necessary to put their pianos in a line with 
the modern American and European piano, and this 
embarrassment, this fear, this hesitation, this uncer- 
tainty, applies to a half dozen great houses distributed 
on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

This is all true and admits of additional discussion. 
The principle is exactly the same on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; embarrassment and hesitation and a 
certain ignorance are the leading features of the 
situation, but the cause and effect are different. 

In Europe the criticism applies to great, old, 
conservative firms who resist the onward movement 
by refusing to conform to any of its features, They 
do not admit that any possible improvements could 
have been made on the fundamental principle of con- 
struction as embodied a century ago. 

The so-called improvements are designated as use- 
less details which destroy the symmetry, object, 
design, &c., of the piano as it is intended to be ; that 
the tone character is no longer a piano tone; that 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and others do not sound as 
they were intended to sound on these new and large 
toned, heavy volumed and strange timbred pianos 
of the modern type. Their contention is a powerful 
attack on the whole modern method of construction 
and they resist it all as an unholy innovation. 

“Yes,” says our expert critic, ‘that is all they can 
do. But they know that piano construction has made 
great progress and their instruments need those very 
qualities which they denounce. They are unable to 
make the change because they have not the ability. 
They must seek some excuse, and so they say that 
the small, delicate tone of the old style pianos is re- 
fined, whereas the great, powerful, resonant, vibrant 
tone of the modern piano is vulgar.” 

The fact that many of the manufacturers of mod- 
ern pianos in Europe have made great fortunes ina 
comparatively short period shows that they must 
have struck a sympathetic vibration in the esti- 
mation of the musical public, which quickly became 
attached to the very character of tone denounced by 
the old-time houses as vulgar or common, It is not 
necessary to mention names, for we all know that the 
last generation of new piano manufacturers, every 
one of whom went into the modern system, gathered 
in tremendous fortunes, both sides making them— 
that is, European and American piano manufacturers. 

Of course what the new generation, now about get- 
ting at the helm, will do with these fortunes is 
problematical, What all these young men in Paris, 
London, Berlin, Leipsic, Boston, Baltimore and New 
York will do is an open question, but they will ad- 
here to the modern system wherever it has been in- 
troduced by their predecessors. 

In America an entirely different phase of the con- 
servatism under consideration is manifest, The em- 
barrassment spoken of also exists, and hence certain 
great houses make identically the same pianos they 
made a quarter of a century or even a generation 
ago. That is, they are in great fear of making 
changes in scale, construction and so forth, simply 
because they do not know how ; they have no one at 
hand in whom they have the necessary confidence ; 
they know that they have not even the capacity to 
judge whether a new scale is actually an improve- 
ment on the old or not, and so they merely drift along, 
capitalizing their past reputation at so much per an- 
num, a method also resorted to by the old line Euro- 
pean houses. 

But this is the great difference: the American con- 
servatives cannot denounce the progressists, as the 
principle of construction is all the same in America. 
The test in America is absolutely on merit and not a 
test of principles of construction. The American 
musical intelligence is not asked to decide whether a 








certain system producing certain effects is preferable 
to an entirely different system producing entirely 
different effects. No; the American musical intelli- 
gence is merely to decide whether the principles of 
construction, by general consensus admitted to be 
the same, were exhausted a generation ago or whether 
they are capable of greater development, and the 
facts in the case show that the decision is in favor of 
the latter tendency. 

The European critic is, however, perfectly correct 
in his strictures; he has seen thoroughly through 
the cause producing element of the situation ; it is 
embarrassment based upon ignorance, and this is in 
reality the whole difficulty in America; for our people, 
unlike the average European manufacturer, are pro- 
gressive. Thatis, in fact, the underlying principle 
and dogma of our development and therefore the 
criticism applies with particular force to our own 
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manufacturers who have lagged behind and who do 
not seem to see their inevitable commercial and in- 
dustrial collapse. That is to say, there is no danger 
of a financial embarrassment. It is not that; it is 
something worse, it is decay. 

Unless these American firms will renovate their 
old time factories, apply modern methods, invert 
their systems, evolve new scales based upon the ex- 
perience of the past twenty years, reconstruct their 
mechanism, and give for the money pianos to the 
musical public which will find the approval of that 
public, they will retrograde still more during the next 
ten or five years than they did during the past ten or 
even five, and the retrogression now about to be ob- 
served will be more emphasized and accentuated than 
it was in the past. The decay, instead of being known 
to exist in the interior of the body, will appear on the 
surface and become visible. 

Naturally all the preaching and pleading to piano 
manufacturers who are not capable of making fine 
instruments because they do not know how to make 
them is useless, and yet some one of the young men, 
some young intelligence, may force his way to the front 
and succeed in breaking down the barriers of ignor- 





ance and stupidity as they exist among a number of 
great houses in Europe and America. Who is the 


youngster? He may not be born yet. 





POINTERS Il. 

> 

No. 1.—Visit piano and organ factories as fre- 
quently as possible. Don’t remain at 
home all the time and wait for the traveling 
man, but come out of your shell into the 
world of light and activity, and learn 
more of your business, Don't shirk the ex- 
pense. Itcan be made profitable—this visit 
to the factories—if you know how to make 
it so. 

No. 2.—Keep double entry books. Don’t keep 
your books single entry, because it is not 
businesslike and you never can tell how 
you stand. It is not civilized either; it is an 
evidence that you are not entitled to do 
business if your books are single entry. 

No. 3,—If you have a son, and expect him to become 
your successor, give him, in addition to his 
musical education, a first-class business 
education. Don’t start him in your own 
business, but put him into a bank, a whole- 
sale grocery, a commission or a large dry 
goods house to become acquainted wtth 
general trade methods, and after an appren- 
ticeship of some years take him into your 
business and gradually work him into the 
partnership. Jones & Son, Smith & Son, 
Johnson & Son always sound better than 
Jones, Smith and Johnson, provided you 
have a son. 2 

No. 4.—If you have a son in your business don't 
make him look small in the estimation of your 
employés by reprimanding him in their pres- 
ence, and of course never do so in the pres- 
ence of strangers. Such a course is most 
damnable and peculiarly demoralizing. If 
your father did it with you years ago, that is 
no reason why his rule holds good to-day. 
If your son deserves it, give him Hail Colum- 
bia in the private office or at home, but never 
in the presence of athird person. If you do, 
he will become callous and may do the same 
unhealthy thing with his offspring. 

No. 5.—Never dismiss an honest and capable em- 
ployé, when business is bad and you cannot 
afford to retain him, without giving him a 
strong certificate of recommendationin which 
the reason is honestly stated. It will never 
damage you to admit that you had sense 
enough to diminish your expense account 
when dullness of business urged such a 
course, and it will do you honor to give a 
discharged employé a good clearance docu- 
ment, 

No. 6.—Never exhibit in your warerooms a bad 
piano of a competitor, If you get a bad 
competitive piano or organ put the instru- 
ment in the best of condition you can and 
try to sell it as rapidly as possible to get 
rid of it. By using it in your wareroom you 
advertise your competitor by showing that 
he does business. Of course you have suf- 
ficient intelligence to know that the intelli- 
gent world does not believe the stories 
bandied about by competitors against each 
other. Drop all reference to your compet- 
itor, anyhow. 

No. 7.—Don’t discuss politics in your business, and 
never talk religion. The greatest politicians 
never discuss politics; the truly religious 
person makes no propaganda of religion. If 
you are drawn into politics express your 
candid opinion like a free man, and do the 
same thing when you are forced into a re- 
ligious discussion. Every person admires 
truth and candor. But as a business man 
you are not supposed to make these issues. 
If they are made for you, meet them. 

No. 8.—Always appear neatly dressed; not neces- 
sarily fashionable, but always clean and neat, 
and insist upon it also that your clerks and 
salesmen should do likewise, and that those 
who play your pianos and organs should wear 
clean collars and cuffs and have clean hands. 
We are sorry to say that this rule is not al- 
ways observed in piano and organ ware- 








rooms. 
No. 9.—Study THE MusicaL COURIER every week 
thoroughly. It is an education in itself. 
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CONFIDENCE. 


E take the following from the current issue of 
the Slasius Monthly, a neat little paper issued 
by Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia : 

It is not enough to tell a person you are selling the best 
piano; you must prove to them that you are. If you prove 
your assertions you establish confidence, and the person will 
take an interest in what you are saying. ‘Trade to-day ab- 
solutely depends on a strict adherence to the truth. It is 
on this principle that we work selling the Blasius pianos. 
When we assert that ‘‘the Blasius piano combines in it- 
self all the points of merit found in an exhaustive study of 
the world’s best makes,” we can prove it, and so can any 
dealer handling Blasius pianos, by pointing out those 
points of merit. They are in plain sight in the piano. 

The tone of the Blasius piano is but the result of this 
scientific research, and for that reason purchasers can be 
shown what it is that produces the exquisite quality of tone 
found in the Blasius piano. Everything is demonstratable. 
You can say to a customer *‘ so and so is so and so,” guod 
erat demonstrandum, as we used to say in our higher mathe- 
matics, and everyone can see it has been proven. 

There are no claims made for the Blasius piano which 
cannot be substantiated. That is the reason why dealers 
have confidence in it, and sell Blasius pianos in quantities, 
Being able to tell the truth under all circumstances a 
greater percentage of sales are effected to prospective 
Blasius piano customers than on any other instrument. 
Telling the truth is the higher form of salesmanship. It 
establishes confidence which is provocative of substantial 
returns. A Satisfied customer is one of the greatest ad- 
vertising mediums from which great results can confident- 
ly be expected to flow. 

A customer ridicules the man who makes extravagant 
claims and seeks to maintain those claims by swagger, 
known commonly as bluff. Many men work on the plan of 
bluff. Fora time they are apparently successful, but in the 
end it can be confidently predicted they will turn out abject 
failures. Bluff does not satisfy the American people, and 
bluffers do not eventually succeed excepting in rare cases, 
where the bluffer finds out he is being found out and has 
the brains to do legitimate business, dropping his tendency 
to bluff. 

The world has no confidence in a bluffer, hence he can- 
not succeed. Confidence is the life of trade. You destroy 
it, and times like 1893 immediately occur. There was only 
one great element that brought about the last panic—lack 
of confidence. The country had been bluffing and it found 
itself out; then it became suspicious of itself. 

Confidence in everything is essential to trade, and espe- 
cially so in the piano trade, where customers know less 
about the goods they purchase than in other lines. A lie 
is but a mortgage on one of your next sales, and one 
which in many cases is foreclosed. 

Don’t lie, establish confidence by telling the exact truth. 
Todo that and make the greatest proportionate number of 
sales to prospects sell the Blasius piano. 








A Statement from Lyon & Healy. 
CHICAGO, IIL, September 21, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

We inclose herewith copy of a letter written by Mr. D. J. 
Partello, together with a brief statement of the facts in the 
case, and will ask you to kindly give us space in your col- 
umns, so that we may be exonerated from blame by your 
readers. Respectfully, Lyon & Heaty, 





The controversy between Messrs. Lyon & Healy and 
Mr. D, J. Partello regarding an Amati and other violins 
has at last been amicably adjusted. As the readers of 
THe Musica, Courter will recollect, suit was brought 
against Lyon & Healy in October, 1898, by Mr. Horst, 
claiming to represent Mr. Partello, which suit has been 
pending to the present day. The agreement Lyon & 
Healy had with Mr. Partello was to the effect that the va- 
rious violins were to be left with them for sale, after the 
close cf the world’s fair and that they were to pay Mr. Par- 
tello a stated sum for each instrument. Working under 
this agreement Lyon & Hedly sold the Amati violin pre- 
vious to its receipt in Chicago and were to deliver it No- 
vember 1, 1893. 

Mr. Partello was recalled to his post, and left Chicago on 
August 14, after expressing pleasure at the sale of the 
Amati, So far, so good. Now, on October 28 Mr. Horst, 
son-in-law of Mr. Partello, called on Lyon & Healy and 
demanded that the full amount, less a small commission. 
be paid him for his principal, and threatened if his demands 
were not complied with he would not only hold the Amati, 
but would keep all the other instruments in the collection, 
among them a Stradivarius, for which Lyon & Healy had 
received an offer of $5,500. Despite Mr. Horst’s objections 
the Amati was delivered to Lyon & Healy by the fair 
authorities on presentation of the bill of sale held by them. 

The other instruments in the collection were held by 
Horst, so in order to reach a settlement Lyon & Healy re- 
fused to pay the balance due on the Amati until the terms 





of their agreement with Partello were carried out. Hence 
the suit. Mr. Partello did not communicate directly with 
Lyon & Healy until this year, when he visited them in Chi- 
cago and was quickly convinced of the justice of their posi- 
tion. Thereupon he wrote the following explanatory letter, 
which the house now gives to the public : 
CHICAGO, September 10, 1494. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy, City : 

GENTLEMEN—Upon my arrival in Chicago from my post of duty 
abroad, and upon a personal visit to your establishment, the misun- 
derst. ling existing between us in regard to the sale of an Amati 
violin, after a short conference and exchange of views, has been at 
once dispelled, The question raised in this matter and the entering 
of an action at law were entirely unwarranted and without my 
knowledge, I being out of the country atthe time. Upon an exami- 
nation of the facts of the case, suit being brought by a third party 
supposedly acting in my interest during my absence in Germany, I 
find that there was absolutely no ground or reason for the same. I 
have never known anything against the honor and integrity of your 
house, and I entirely exonerate you from any intent or purpose of in- 
correct or wrong dealing toward me, and subscribe myself freely 
and voluntarily as having the utmost faith and confidence in all your 
dealings. 

My attention being called to a reported interview in an issue of the 
London Violin Times of June 15, 1894,1 desire to state that what I 
said in that interview was based upon information sent me from 
Chicago, which information I find to have been incorrect, and I 
freely and cheerfully retract all that is therein published. As an 
evidence of my good faith and entire confidence in your house, I 
shall place on sale with youa of my choicest old violins, there- 
bycarrying out as far as in my power my original agreement. 

Yours very truly, D. J. PARTELLO, 


The foregoing clearly shows that Lyon & Healy’s posi- 
tion was consistent and honorable throughout the entire 
controversy. 








A Beautiful Book. 
HE Autoharp, and How It Captured the Family 
is the title of a charming brochure just issued by 
Alfred Dolge & Son. It is the daintiest, prettiest bit of 
work, typographically, that has ever been distributed by 
any concern in the music line. 

The illustrations of the Autoharps in various styles are 
unusually good, while the borders, tail pieces and vignettes 
are really a delight. The whole idea is to introduce the 
many points of the Autoharp by means of a cleverly told 
story, and the object is accomplished with delicacy and tact, 
The book is now ready for distribution, and should be seen 
by everyone, not alone for its mission as a messenger for the 
Autoharp but because of its intrinsic beauty. 





R, E. W. Furbush stopped over in New York for 

a short time last week on his way to Chicago 

and other Western and Southern points. He goes to 

collect some of those orders that people have been 

talking so much about of late, and he is backed by 

the most extensive and excellent line of Briggs 

pianos that have ever come out. The latest cata- 

logue of the Briggs Piano Company will be issued 

within a few days, and will show some of the new 
styles that Mr. Furbush will talk about. 

oF 


URING the past few years the advancement 

made in piano architecture has been as remark- 

able for its beauty as for its utility and stability, and 

a firm which has materially contributed to the educa- 

tion of the public taste in this line is that of the Starr 
Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind. 

There the workman has everything in nature to de- 
velop a perfect physical body, together with a well 
balanced brain, and is able to get the very best results 
from his handiwork. Few houses are so well supplied 
with a piano whose new styles, new scales and new 
designs have met with such a flourishing demand, for 
the past 18 months, as to keep the factory going 
at an enviable rate. The wide awake, responsible 
dealer will do well to investigate both the piano and 
the ample financial capacity of the house. 





A Musical Horn of Plenty. 
R. F. P. HANCHETT, of Madison, Wis., is 


the inventor of a new musical instrument, says the 
Fournal of that place, which will interest those who play 
the guitar, banjo and kindred instruments. 

Mr. Hanchett has long had the idea and has spent three 
months in making the first instrument, which, apart from 
its musical possibilities, is an artistic triumph. In shape 
the ‘‘Syren” resembles a horn of plenty. Its longest di- 
mension is 36 inches; in its widest part 15inches. It is 
made of thirteen varieties of wood—mahogany, ask, ama- 
ranth, walnut, cherry, holly, oak, cocobola, ebony, rose- 
wood, tulip, bird’s-eye maple, California redwood; 233 
pieces in all. It is exquisitely inlaid with pearl of various 
colors, sea shells, tortoise, ivory, silver and gold. Among 
the decorations are emblems of Odd Fellows, Royal Arch, 
blue lodge, red cross and Malta cross, Star of Crescent and 
Sword, &c. 

The main length of the instrument is occupied with the 
regular six strings of aguitar—bass E, A, D and G, B and 
Ein gut strings. On a branch to the right are five tenor 
gut strings stretched of shorter length—B, C, C sharp, D 
and E. These are to be played with the little finger, 
which finger in regular guitar playing has nothing to do. 
The effect of the extra tenor strings, which with easy prac- 
tice can be utilized in endless combinations, is to greatly 
enrich and sweeten the chords. Mr, Hanchett has applied 
a device of his own, a substitute for the bridge, which 
gathers the strings into a holder and takes the strain from 
the bridge. 








—Mr. Wm. Knabe, of Baltimore, has been visiting friends in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

—Schreiner’s Music and Toy House at Savannah, Ga., is being 
closed out. 

—Mr. Felix Kraemer, of Kranich & Bach, is in Raleigh, N. C., 
looking after some business. 


—Mr. J. W. Hawd, of the Bon Ton Music Store, Ilion, N. Y., is in 
town and is staying at the Hotel St. Stephen. 

~—Mr, Denning D. Luxton, of Luxton & Black, Buffalo, N. Y., 
agents for the Colby piano, was a caller at this office this week. 

—Mr. James M. Richards has resigned from the New England 
Piano Company, of Boston, and is at present open for engagement. 

—Mr. M. A. Marks, of the Everett Piano Company, and Mr. Ed. 
Davis, of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, are the guests of Mr. 
Karl Fink at Dolgeville this week. 

—The business of Bennett's music store, which was lately closed 
out in Du Bois, Pa., will be transferred to Elmira, N. Y., where Mr. 
Bennett has lately opened a store. 

—The American Music Box Company has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration in Jersey City, N. J. The incorporators are Frank J. Bernard, 
Hermann Horhbeck and Isaac Ingleson, of Hoboken. 

—Business has increased so rapidly with the music house of S. W. 
Knepper & Co., at Carthage, Mo., that the firm has rented both floors 
of the W. P. Miller Building in that city. The house will now be the 
distributing point for all branch establishments in the Southwest. 

—Muncie, Ind., will soon be the manufacturing headquarters of the 
Snedeker Guitar and Mandolin Company, which is now located at 
Winchester, that State. A new factory is in course of erection at the 
former place, which will be much larger than the one in Winchester. 

—Mr. Paul Weilbacher, Jr., who has for several years held a con- 
fidential position with the New York branch of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
has resigned to accept a position in a downtown brokerage office, for 
which line of business he is peculiarly adapted. 

—Mr. A. M. Goodnough, music dealer, formerly of Redding, Cal, 
has moved to Santa Barbara, Cal., where he will continue in the 
same business. 

Fo SALE—Pipe organ, three manuals, 2,800 pipes, all improve- 
ments, 26 feet high, 25 feet wide, 16% feet deep, including key- 
boards. Never used. Printed description and full information on 
application to A. V. Smith, 365 Broadway, New York city, 
ANTED-—A first-class traveling salesman to visit the piano 
trade, A position is now open for a man acquainted with the 
piano trade in the States of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and the South. No appl ion will be idered unless party can 
give best references in regard to character, ability and experience. 
The position, if the right party is obtained, will be permanent, 

The house offering this position is a large and well-known Eastern 
manufacturer, whose pianos have an established reputation and who 
has dealers located throughout this portion of the United States. 
For various reasons they do not care to advertise under their own 
name. Applications will be treated strictly confidential. Arrange- 
ments may be made at once. Address ‘‘ Piano Manufacturer,” care 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FPrrIANO BS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful ieospemmanta, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MaRtinus SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
ponded so promptly to my wishes. 
GEo. Ww. Cuapwick—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; 
regard them. 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


musicians generally so 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
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Bad Piano Men. 
HE Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal prints a dispatch 
from North Manchester, Ind., dated September 13, 
which reads : 

‘Z. T. Hurley, a local music dealer, is missing. He had 
operated at this point about two years and had become 
seriously involved. Some of his creditors arrived yester- 
day for the purpose of securing settlements, and he allayed 
their suspicions until last night, when he left for parts un. 
known. The Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, is a 
heavy creditor, and the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, 
of Detroit, will lose considerable. Frank McBride, of In- 
dianapolis, State agent for Smith & Nixon, is here in the 
interests of the Farrand & Votey Company. Since Hurley's 
flight McBride has commenced reclaiming such organs as 
were sold on the instalment plan, but not paid for. In his 
rounds he has discovered that Hurley had collected money 
on many instruments and appropriated the same to his own 
use. He has reclaimed 15 organs, with many more in 
sight.” 





The Toronto (Ont.) G/ode, under a date line heading 
from London, reports that in the police court on September 
16 Alexander E. McEachren, bookkeeper at the Bell Organ 
and Piano Company's local office, who went there from 
Toronto last winter, was charged with stealing $1,000 from 
the company. The case was adjourned for a week, and 
the prisoner was committed in default of $2,000 bail. Two 
auditors balanced his books the other day, and it is alleged 
found the shortage. It is said that this has been going on 
since last February. 








The Manufacture of Violin Strings in 
Saxony. 
[" 


is generally supposed, though it must remain a 

matter of conjecture, owing to the lack of reliable in- 
formation on this point, that the manufacture of gut strings 
(the name of catgut is misleading, for all the ‘‘ catgut,” so 
called, sold in the market for stringing musical instruments 
and for medical purposes comes from the sheep) was trans- 
planted to the town of Markneukirchen, through immigrat- 
ing Protestant Bohemians, during, or soon after, the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648). 

Some men of Markneukirchen had acquired the trade and 
bequeathed to their sons the secret, for such it was con- 
sidered, especially the knowledge of the component parts 
of the lye used to bleach the sheep gut. The United 
States consular agent at Markneukirchen says that in the 
year 1777 the union of string makers was founded, and, in 
1781 had a membership of 18, which increased to 36 in 
1792. ‘To join the union the applicant had to perform the 
chief work without the least assistance, under strict sur- 
veillance of one or more of the union’s members. The 
work had to elicit the entire satisfaction of the representa- 
tive men of the union, and consisted of one bundle (30 
pieces) of E strings ; half a bundle (15 pieces) of D strings ; 
half a bundle of A strings, and one complete set wherewith 
to string a violone (the largest instrument of the bass viol 
kind). 

If this task was finished satisfactorily the workman was 
accepted as a brother member, and his employer was, by 
contract, under obligation to give him a good recipe for 
making a bleaching lye. This was therefore given to him, 
but as a matter of fact none of the masters parted with 
their individual secret, only leaving it after death to their 
sons or nextof kin. All inquiries madeon this subject lead 


one to suppose that at present potassa lye is generally | 





used, About 75 years ago Markneukirchen used Bohe- 
mian and Bavarian sheep gut, but later on Prussia fur- 
nished a fairsupply. Within the last decade, material for 
making strings has been obtained from England, Russia, 
Denmark, Spain, Bulgaria, Turkey, Java, Damascus and 
Jerusalem. 

The intestine needed for a musical string must be from a 
lamb born in the spring and slaughtered not later than 
October or November of the same year; those from the 
older sheep can be used only to make bass strings or for 
other minor purposes. The prices vary in accordance with 
the time of year the sheep was killed. In the manufacture 
of strings the dried intestines are first placed in earthen 
vats containing a potassa lye, where they are left for twenty- 
four hours. After the lapse of this time they are suffi- 
ciently soaked to permit of unraveling, for, in spite of the 
bath, they still adhere. They are then placed in a fresh 
potassa lye—the strength of the lye must be regulated ac- 
cording to the age of the sheep when killed, and must be 
weaker for the intestine from the spring lamb than for that 
from the six to nine months old sheep. For eight days in 
succession the bath is daily renewed without varying the 
strength of the lye. Beginning from the second day, the 
intestines undergo, at various times of each day, the most 
thorough cleaning by girls armed with the “sliming” or 
cleaning iron. 

The intestine is drawn between the first finger, covered 
by a gutta petcha glove, and the thumb of the left hand, 
the sliming iron or ring being held with the thumb. By 
this act are removed the external (peritoneal) and mucous 
membranes, leaving only the muscular or fibrous membrane 
used to make a string. After the above described proceed- 
ing has been attended to daily for three consecutive days, 
the intestine is sufficiently fluid to be split in two parts by 
being drawn across a blade of a sharpness exceeding that 
of a razor firmly fastened to a handle, which in turn is 
affixed to an upright. The slimirg is now continued ; this 
was formerly done by hand, but is now done by means of a 
machine. Here the intestine is drawn over five upright 
blades, above which, securely fastened, is a 25 pound gutta 
percha weight, that bears down on the intestine with the 
required pressure. Four days more of this proceeding 
suffice to get the intestine ready for the workman experi- 
enced in sorting the parts according to quality, thickness 
and length. 

It must be noted that there are two qualities resulting 
from one gut ; for, on being split in two, the adhesive (in- 
ner) part is not even or smooth, and can therefore be used 
only for the inferior qualities. The number of parts needed 
for any one string depends upon the thickness of the intes- 
tine. For instance, to make an E string from Russian gut 
four to six parts are necessary ; from English sheep gut, 
three to four parts, because the Russian is finer than the 
English gut; at least three parts are taken to make a 
string. A violin A string is double the size of an E string ; 
therefore parts of double thickness are used, but the same 
number of parts that are required for an E string. Again, 
a D string, being three times as thick as the E string, 15 
to 20 parts of the intestines from the spring lamb are used 
when a fine quality D is desired ; for, as already pointed 
out, the intestine from the sheep killed in its earliest stage 
is too weak for an E string, but answers very well where a 


large number of parts are joined. The bass strings are 


made from the unsplit fibrous membrane ; 30 to 50 entire 
(unsplit) parts are taken for a G, 45 to 75 parts for a D and 
60 to 90 parts for an A bass string. 

The following processes up to the time when the finished 
strings are placed in the sulphuring chamber must be per- 
formed on one and the same day to prevent putrefaction. 





Important____ 


Actions that are thoroughly re- 
liable in construction. 

An imperfect Action is a source 
of great dissatisfaction to dealer 


_ and customer. 
Buy pianos that have in them the 


Roth & Engelhardt Actions. 


FACTORY AT 
New York. 











The parts selected to make one string are attached at both 
ends to hempen loops ; one of these is fastened to one of 
two hooks in the centre of a little wheel, stationed at one 
end of the inner part of a frame, the intestinal parts 
twisted round a fixed peg at the other end of the frame op- 
posite the wheel, and the second loop brought back to the 
wheel to be attached to the second hook in the centre of the 
wheel. The latter is now rapidly revolved by a connecting 
multiplying fly wheel, and the parts thus twisted into a 
string. 

The moisture brought to the surface by the twisting is 
removed, and the strings are taken from the frame and 
placed in an air-tight sulphuring receptacle, where they are 
left over night. On the following morning they are ex- 
posed to the air, which furthers the bleaching process, till 
nearly dry, when they are again slightly moistened and re- 
placed in the sulphur bath. This operation lasts from 
eight to ten days, the length of time depending on the 
weather. The best and whitest string, aside from the re- 
sult of the sulphurous acid gases, is that which has had 
frequent exposure to the air in clean, balmy weather. Ex- 
cessive bleaching by means of sulphur heightens the white- 
ness at the expense of the quality. The strings must never 
be exposed to the sun if the heat resulting exceeds a mod- 
erate temperature of 75° Fahr. 

After the bleaching the string is subjected to a rubbing 
with pumicestone, to bring it down to the correct size, 
which removes, at the same time, any existing inequalities. 
The requisite polish is mainly due to frequent wipings with 
olive oil. Following this, they are again left to dry in the 
air, to be there cut, rolled and assorted according to color. 
Thirty strings of the same size and whiteness are made up 
intoa bundle. From the time that the dried intestine is 
first placed in the lye to the time when the finished strings 
are assorted and ready for the market 18 to 20 days elapse. 
During this period not a day passes without the intestine 
or the partly finished string being subjected to manipula- 
tion of some sort. It is generally supposed that a musical 
string loses both its color and quality if kept in stock 
for a comparatively short period but while the color is im- 
paired in the course of time, the quality does not deterio- 
rate, provided the strings are stored in hermetically closed 
cases, in an even and dry atmosphere.—/ournal of the 
Society of Arts. 








—Mr. Wm. Rohbifing, of Milwaukee, Wis., was the guest of Mr. A 
Brambach this week at Dolgeville. 

—Mr. O. C. Klock, a former traveler for the Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, of Muskegon, who subsequently represented the Brau- 
muller Company on the road, and who afterward established the 
Klock Piano and Organ Company at Oswego, N. Y., has again en- 
tered the employ of the Chase Brothers Piano Company asa traveler. 
Mr. Geo. Van Coughult will continue the Klock Piano and Organ 
Company at Oswego. 








SBLOO on<—| 


Ppisskl> 


RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 


FITTED TO 
ANY PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 





Factory, 675 Hudson St, cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St 








P. J. Gihteibsater, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 








Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and-T 


Street, New York. 
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James R. Chute Injured. 


AMES R. CHUTE, bookkeeper for the Century 
Piano Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and residing at 728 
Fourth street, Southeast, that city, wasriding at agood pace 
at the corner of Main street and Central avenue a few 
days ago and it is claimed attempted to pass in front of a 
trolley car. He was knocked from his bicycle, his head fall- 
ing in perilous proximity to the wheels of the car. A bolt 
or some other projection made an ugly cut in Mr. Chute’s 
neck and he was otherwise seriously hurt. He was re- 
moved to his home. 





Accused of Embezzlement. 
LI BRANDON, the Grand Rapids agent for the 


Kimball piano, is in jail on a charge of embezzlement, 
says the Democrat of that place. The paper goes on to 
state that the warrant was issued on complaint of Edward P, 
Andrew of that city, agent for the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company. Brandon resides at the Richards House. He 
formerly acted as agent of the Farrand & Votey Company, 
and is alleged to have embezzled $200 December 2, 1894. 
He was arraigned before Judge Haggerty, demanded ex- 
amination, and in default of $500 bail went to jail. 

Brandon was seen in the jail by a Grand Rapids Hera/d 
reporter, who quotes Brandon as saying that he gave 
Farrand & Votey notice five or six weeks ago that he intend- 
ed to sever his engagement, and asked for a settle- 
ment. Thecompany wanted him to continue with his work 
until September 1, and he consented to do so. Then he 
entered the employ of the W. W. Kimball Company. 

** As to my embezzling any of the company’s funds, that 
is all wrong,” he said. I have not been given a chance to 
settle. When the collections are all made for goods I have 
sold the company will owe me. The amount that it is 
claimed I embezzled is due me on a sale of a pipe organ in 
Zeeland. I made payments of collections to Mr. Andrew, 
the local representative of the company. Some of the time 
he gave me receipts, but there have been occasions when I 
got no receipt. The company gave me no intimation of 
taking this action against me. Had I known of it I should 
have gone to Detroit to make a settlement with them. This 
puts me in a bad position and I may lose a good position 
by it.” 

He has retained Attorney James E. McBride and threat- 
ens to prosecute Andrew for malicious arrest. 





A Valuable Chickering Testimonial 
HE Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, of September 4, 
prints a reminiscent story of the burning of the 
Academy of Music there, and Chickering & Sons should 
preserve it as one of the cleverest testimonials the house 
has ever been called on to thank a newspaper for. Here is 
the story : 

** One of the curiosities which has come to light amid the 
débris of the Academy of Music fire is the big Chickering 
grand piano, which stood on the stage for concert and 
‘ property’ uses. The piano stood closed, behind the scenes 
near the Washington street wall on the night of the fire, 
and there it stood yesterday, on the narrow shelf which 
represents all that is left of the historic academy stage, 
about the only thing which had lived through the baptism 
of fire and water substantially unscathed. Flooring and 
timbering had burned about it, and the heat had blistered 
its once polished surface. Floods of water poured over it 








EASE pianos are so well established in the musical world as superior instruments that a detailed story 
is unnecessary. Suffice to say that the above cut represents one of the Pease Piano Company’s new Style L, and 


it merits attention. 


It is a grand upright, new scale, 74 octaves; three strings throughout; overstrung bass, with full iron plate ; new im- 
proved repeating action ; ivory keys and metal finger guard ; three pedals; new and elegant design of case, double 
fall, with continuous hinges ; carved pilasters ; veneered arms and richly carved consoles; three solid panels carved in 


new and artistic design, with improved sliding. music desk. 


Its leagth is 5 feet 2 inches, 2 feet 3 inches deep, and 4 feet 


8 inches high. ‘The cases are made in rosewood finish, figured mahogany, American curled walnut and@ antique oak, all 


double veneered. 











and the stage bridge, with a ton or two of additional débris, 
had fallen upon it, and yet the piano neither burned, 
cracked nor broke. 

** When the workmen raised the bridge from off its cover 
yesterday there it stood, its sturdy legs actually driven 
partly through the burned flooring, its surface dim and 
scorched, but its frame was unchecked and its sweet voice 
showed but little evidence of the extraordinary experience 
it had been through. It is a monument to the kind of 
materials and workmanship which go into the best modern 
pianos, and the Chickering people could well afford to put 
this instrument into their curiosity shop. 

‘* The piano was taken to the warerooms of C. H. Utley, 
the Chickering agent on Pearl street, and with a little re- 
surfacing and minor repairs the enduring instrument years 
hence will be able to tell the exciting story of its experience 
to its ‘ baby grandchildren.”’ 








—It may not be generally known in the trade that Mr. L. H. Tan- 
ner, who runs a music store on Gratiot avenue, Detroit, Mich., is also 
proprietor and manager of the Central Storage Company, a pros- 
perous institution in that city. Mr. Tanner isa hustler and does a 
big business. 





Trade Notes. 


—The music store on South avenue, Natick, Mass., recently sold by 
H. Hague is now owned by R. H. D. Rider. 

—Success is rewarding the new music firm of G. 8. and FP. L. Haw- 
ley and H. H. Drew in the Randall Building, Watertown, N. Y. 

—Mr. J. H. Huff, who opened a music store recently at Griffin, Ga., 
gavea concert there a few nights ago as a species of house warming. 

—Mr. B. A. Paine will continue the business of Paine & Henderson, 
of Painesville, Ohio, which has just been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 

—Prof. W. F. Sudds, proprietor of the Union Halil Music Store in 
Gouverneur, N. Y., has taken Charles M. Tait, of that town, as his 
associate in the business. 

—A $20,000 fire in Erin, Ont., a few days ago damaged the stock of 
J. C. Blackwood, music dealer, several thousand dollars. Many firms 
in other lines of business were heavier losers. 

—The Bloomington (Iil.) Leader says that one of the cosiest little 
places of business in that town is the music store recently opened by 
E. R. Stewart on North Main street. 

—The music store of J. L. L. Travis, at 506 Lackawanna avenue, 
Scranton, Pa., was closed a few days ago on an execution for $6,998.36 
issued by the Wilcox & White Organ Company. 

—Goddard & Manning, piano case makers at Athol, Mass,, have 
received a valuable addition in Leroy C. Parmenter, who has just 
purchased a half interest inthe concern. He is a man of experience. 








CROWN PIANOS © ORGANS 





this attachment. 


AND SANGAMON STREET 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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A Craze for Hand Organs. 


VER on the north side, in a quiet neighborhood, 
0 stands an old, rambling but quaint and curious house. 
It is not large, except for a wing, which, while it increases 
the oddity of appearance, also indicates some special use 
besides that of a living apartment. 

There is no great mystery about this interesting place, 
for the neighbors all know that it is the home of Karl Wet- 
zel, who lives there quietly and contentedly with his 
daughter and her husband. The neighbors also know that 
the large wing contains a most wonderful collection of 
musical instruments, many of them old and dilapidated, 
but most of them havinga history, says the Chicago 77mes- 
Her ald. 

Karl Wetzel is a German, now more than 70 years of 
age. Mr. Wetzel has for many years had simply a mania 
for picking up old musical instruments, his fancy, strange 
to say, running largely to hand organs. He has money, 
and as he owns the property where he and his children live 
there is nothing to interfere with gratifying his extremely 
odd whim. While it is true the old gentleman is passion- 
ately fond of music and spends much of his time in playing 
upon some of the instruments, it is clearly apparent that 
this taste is not entirely responsible for his fancy in secur- 
ing his strange collection. . The number of worn out and 
hideously sounding barrel organs proves conclusively that it 
is his fad simply to own these old rattletraps, as well as to 
play upon the better class of instruments. 

Mr. Wetzel is not at all fond of company, and invariably 
resents the intrusion of any stranger into his private do- 
main. He had a visitor, however, a few days ago who 
came with such credentials as to at once receive admittance. 

It was a queer scene that greeted the visitor’s eye as he 
glanced about that apartment. Musical instruments here, 
there and everywhere. The walls were hung with them, 
fiddles, bass viols and horns were strung about without the 
slightest regard to kind, size or quality. Drums, old- 
fashioned accordions and concertinas lay scattered around 
the room, mixed with harps, guitars, mandolins and tam- 
bourines. But the feature of the room was the army of 
hand organs that occupied fully a third of the entire space, 
There were all kinds, sizes and shapes, and they were all 
in different degrees of dilapidation. Some of them looked 
as if they were more than 1,000 years old. It was toward 
these the old gentleman seemed instinctively to move, with 
an apparent disregard for the others. 

** Where in the world did you find all these hand organs? 
You must have been years in getting them.” 

** Oh, yas,” was the answer in broken English, but with 
a voice that was full of music. ‘‘ Yes, I have been many 
years, and they are like children to me now ; I always feel 
sorry when one of them is redeemed.” 

‘Then you do not always buy them? 
on them?” 

‘Sometimes, You see the poor Italians get hard up and 
must have money. I give them more than they could get 
elsewhere, and it often happens they never come for them 
again. ButIdobty some. It was in that way the owners 
first found me out. You see that small square one with 
the straps nearly worn through? I expect the tunes in that 
old box would be entirely unfamiliar to you—long before 
your time. It is, in fact, the first hand organ I ever 
bought. That was nearly 50 years ago, in New York; and 
would you believe it, the man I got it from, a young fellow 
then, is now in Chicago, and is still playing a hand organ. 
I see him quite often. 

** Here is an organ,” went on the old man, ‘ that I would 
not take any money for. I got it from a poor fellow who 
had actually become too old tocarry it. He said he wanted 
only money enough to get toa place where he had a son 
who would take care of him. He hada monkey with him 
and was going to take it along, but the monkey would not 
leave the organ, and the old man cried as if his heart would 


You lend money 


break when he had to go away without it. Well, the little 
animal stayed with me, but as I did not go out and play he 
got discouraged and finally took sick and died, broken- 
hearted, I guess. 

‘* Well, that monkey saved my life. I was then living in 
the East, and the little fellow used to sleep on top of the 
box. One night I was alone in the house and it took fire, 
That monkey came to my room and woke me up, and if he 
hadn’t I should have been roasted, sure. The music is not 
much to brag of. Would you like to hear some of the tunes 
of thirty or forty years ago?” 

The old man began turning the crank, and out rolled 
music, harsh and strident, it is true, but still music that 
carried him back to the days of his youth. It was the 
notes of Old Bob Ridley, and they sounded to the visitor 
just as they had when he wasa boy. This was followed 
b 

* Nellie Bly shuts her eye 
When she goes to sleep. 
Roll on, silver moon, 
Guide the traveler on his way. 

It was indeed like old times, and the old man reeled off 
Money Musk, The Fisher’s Hornpipe, Old Kentucky Home, 
together with half a dozen more, finally winding up with 


A penny for a spool of thread, 
A copper for a needle— 

That 's the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel ! 

‘Here is an organ” said Mr. Wetzel, turning to an- 
other instrument, ‘‘in which I have only a life inter- 
est. I bought itof a young fellow who had been run over 
and severely injured by a runaway team, and was taken to 
the hospital. We thought he was gding to die, but he did 
not. While he was laid up he got word that he was heir to 
a title and a considerable property in sunny Italy, and he 
went there to take possession. He comes to this country 
now every year or two, and never fails to come and see his 
old hand organ. The first time he came he wanted to buy 
it, and offered me any price for it; but,do you know, I 
cannot let them go when they are once mine. I don’t need 
money, and I fairly love these old boxes. But, though I 
would not sell it to the former owner, I have fixed it so he 
will get it when I am dead. This is one of the best organs 
I ever heard, not only for tone, but for variety of tunes, 
It was a good money maker for the young fellow, as it al- 
ways had some numbers to please. Listen to this,” said the 
old German, as he took the crank, and out came, as familiar 
as though he had but heard them the day before, Annie 
Laurie, Annie of the Vale and The Last Rose of Summer. 
Suddenly the style of the music changed, and the visitor 
found himself listening to Captain Jinks, | Wish I Was a 
Baby, Tim Finigan’s Wake, Lannigan’s Ball, If Your Foot 
Is Pretty, Show It, and A Life on the Raging Canal. The 
tone was excellent for that class of instruments, as were the 
other old favorites, such as We Parted by the River Side, 
The Cottage by the Sea, Lorena, Evangeline and 

Evelina, sweet Evelina, 
My love for thee shall never die. 

‘* | have a number of organs which I secured just at the 
time of the war,” said the old man, ‘‘and I must say I 
like to hear once in a while the stirring music to which 
many feet trod when traveling the road over which they 
were never to return.” 

As he spoke the old man started one of the instruments 
playing Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching. 
Then came Mother, I've Come Home to Die, Farewell 
Mother, Battle Cry of Freedom, We Are Tenting To-night, 
There Will Be One Vacant Chair, Who Will Care for 
Mother Now, When Johnny Comes Marching Home, the 
Year of Jubilee, and Dixie. 

Mr. Wetzel never lets slip a chance to buy an old hand 
organ, and as he is hale and hearty his collection will un- 





doubtedly continue to grow in size and variety. 





Piano Tuners’ Perquisites. 

HE piano business is greatly overdone, said a 

tuner who has been in the business for the last 

25 years to a reporter of the Columbus, Ohio, Stave 

Journal ; still we manage to make salt and cider out of it, 

and come in for a few ‘*‘ perks” now and again. The best 

paying perquisite is that which we receive from the piano 

makers. I know quite a number of firms in the piano busi- 

ness, and have earned from $25 to $50 by way of commis- 
sion on several occasions from them. 

Suppose I am called to tune a piano by a certain maker. 
I try to discover whether it is giving satisfaction or not, 
and if I find that there is a molenill of discontent I try to 
make that into a mountain and put in a good word for my 
piano making friend who pays the biggest. commission. 
You would be surprised what an amount of weight a word 
from me has, sir. They think I am so disinterested, you 
know. 

Another perquisite is received from the hire-purchase 
merchants, who are always glad of my assistance in tracing 
stray pianos which have suddenly gone a-missing without 
being paid for. You would never believe the number of 
people who get pianos on the hire system and then try to 
dispose of them to “‘ green” buyers. These buyers imagine 
everything is right, and jump at the piano bargain, little 
thinking that the seller has no more right to the piano than 
they have. Theseller then disappears, and both piano and 
seller are nowhere to be found, I have over and over again 
detected private marks on the pianos when tuning them, 
and know from these marks whether the instrument has 
been got on the hire-purchase system or not. I keep a list 
of missing hire-purchase pianos, and when I am called to 
tune one of these instruments and find the number on my 
missing list, I am sure of a very substantial perquisite from 
the piano dealer. 

I remember once finding a bank note for $20 which had 
somehow slipped inside the piano and been lost. I learned 
that a valet had been suspected of the theft years ago, had 
been dismissed and had experienced great difficulty in get- 
ting another situation. When the $20 note was found his 
master immediately sought him out, expressed great regret 
at his unfounded suspicion and took the valet back into his 
service, where he is now very happily employed. 

Romance ; yes, there is a bit of romance in my life now 
and again. I remember finding a love letter bebind a piano 
which almost caused a breach of promisecase. Romeo had 
been seeing his Juliet one evening, and evidently bending 
over the piano while she played some music had caused a 
letter from an old sweetheart to drop out of his coat pocket, 
which, unobserved, lay on the floor hidden from sight. 
When I was tuning the instrument I came across it, and 
immediately took it to the young lady. Such an ado she 
did make! She gave me $10 for bringing it to her, and I 
believe it was the means of almost breaking off the mar- 
riage. 

I remember being very much affected one afternoon. I 
was called to a country house, presided over by an old 
lady with white hair. The piano was greatly out of tune— 
one of the old-fashioned sort of 50 years ago. I did what 
I could to it, and, in addition to putting it right, discovered 
a little slip of paper at the back of the instrument on which 
some words were written in a childish hand. I thought it 
might be of interest to somebody, so I took it tothe old . 
lady who presided over the establishment. I never saw a 
woman so affected ; she seemed utterly unable to control 
her feelings, and burst out before me into tears. I after- 
ward discovered that the paper I had found was the last 
letter ever written by the old lady’s little daughter, who 
had died many years age. When I left she thanked me 
profusely and pressed a $5 bill into my hand. 


SS fepricss oxaceey first-class man, to retail pianos on road. 
; Good salary to right man. Address Salary, care THE MU- 
SICAL COURIER, New York. 
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225 ‘born Street, September 21, 1895. t 
HERE ought to be names enough to go around 
without any clashing, but we are occasionally treated 
to a regular cat and dog contest for the possession of a 
name to call a piano, A week or two ago it was, the 
Waverly and now it is the Burdett, with the honors so far 
in favor of the Burdett Organ Company, at Freeport, Ill., 
which company it seems has already produced two Bur- 
dett pianos, which it is exhibiting at the fair in their town. 
The trade looks on and enjoys the fun. Mr. Brown, of 
Erie, should call his instrument the Brown piano; there is 
nothing the matter with Brown ‘“ he’s all right ;” besides if 
a rose by any other name would smell as sweet, a piano by 
any other name should be just as good. Why not adopt 
‘* Heinegobubalor?” That is not only original, but it would 
be on a piano, with the advantage that no one else would 
want it. 
sn # * 

The B. L. Griswold Music Company, which failed re- 
cently, is trying to reorganize and will probably succeed, 
as all the creditors are favorable to the plan. The total 
amount of the company’s indebtedness is $17,000, and the 
assets are said to exceed the liabilities by a large sum. J. 
G. Schneider was named as trustee and he is nowin charge 
of the company’s business. The largest creditor is the 
German-American Bank, from which the company bor- 
rowed $8,500 in July. 

The property turned over to the creditors in the deed of 
trust consists of the stock of pianos, organs and musical 
merchandise in the store at 713 Felix street, together with 
five head of horses, one spring wagon, two road wagons 
and three sets of single harness. Also, six organs in pos- 
session of A. P. Duffy at King City, Mo., and five organs in 
possession of N. K. Peoples, of Watson, Mo., together with 
24 rented pianos and organs in St. Joseph. 

The claims secured under the deed of trust are as fol- 
lows: ¥Y. M.C. A., $206, for rent; Manufacturers Piano 
Company, $1,330.53 ; Bush & Gerts Piano Company, $750 ; 
John F, Stratton, $50; Waterloo Organ Company, $1,048.- 
65; Pearl Piano Company, $181.78 ; Lyon & Healy, $1,190.- 
35; Needham Piano and Organ Company, $217.60 ; Law- 
rence Organ Company, $181.50 ; the A. B. Chase Company, 
$2,310.05. Besides the above amounts the company owes 
about $1,800 to Eastern piano manufacturers in the shape of 
open accounts. 

‘The company was organized three years ago with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. Calvin Burnes, Dr. J. W. Heddins, S. 
F. Kessler, W. L. Beuchle and several other persons were 





interested in the company when it was organized, but at 
the time of the failure B. L. Griswold and Warren B. 
Shackelford are said to have owned all the stock. 


sen 


Mr, A. M. Wright, the president of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of this city, has just returned from New 
York and will leave again this evening for the same point. 
The facts are that Mr. Wright will hereafter spend a por- 
tion of his time in assisting Mr. Wheelock in the conduct of 
the Weber-Wheelock business in New York and a part of 
the time in Chicago. Mr. Wright kas an able co-operator 
in this city in Mr. Louis Dederick, so that the business here, 
which has shown such decided improvement, more par- 
ticularly in the retail department, is not in danger of 
languishing for want of good care. It is not mecessary to 
speak of Mr. Wright; he is now known throughout the 
land as one of the most energetic piano men in the West, 
and in addition to his business ability is a keen critic of the 
artistic qualities of a piano. 

*se*# *# # 

The next trade dinner, which has already been announced 
to occur on October 26, will have as honorable guests Sen- 
ator Cullom, Postmaster Hesing and Assistant Postmaster 
Hubbard. The latter named gentleman contributed to the 
enjoyment of the last dinner. The Auditorium banquet 
hall will be the place of meeting. 


*“* *## 


One is bound to be agreeably disappointed on a first visit 
to the plant of the Schaeffer Piano Company, which is situ- 
ated at Riverview, only about 15 miles out on the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad. It is a fine brick factory, 300 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, containing all the modern advan- 
tages, and has the handsomest machine room you ever 
saw. All the floors are clear of obstructions, as the stair- 
ways and elevators are placed outside. The house has a 
good corps of workmen, an excellent superintendent in Mr. 
W. E. Rice, a brother to Mr. I. N. Rice, and is trying to 
keep pace with orders by hastening production. 

It is not possible to disapprove of a location like that of 
the Schaeffer piano factory, and the beauty of the matter 
is that it belongs free and clear to the company. 


22 8% 


Very much to the surprise of all the peoplein Chicago, 
after a short cold spell there came upon us a spell of very 
hot weather ; no other word except hot expresses it, and 
unfortunately we are not over it yet, and just as unfortu- 
nately it has temporarily hampered business. 

ses 2 2 


As was said by Mr. Gus. Brigham, one of the promoters 
of the projected Salesmen’s Association, of this city, in 
spite of the fact that the thermometer registered 90 in the 
shade last evening (moon shade he probably means), the 
association was successfully launched. Mr. Geo. Gros- 
venor, with Lyon, Potter & Co., was made temporary chair- 
man, and Mr. L. M. French, with the John Church Com- 
pany, was appointed temporary secretary. 

Mr. Gus Brigham was then called upon to explain to 
those present the object of the association, which he did 
probably to their entire satisfaction, but as the writer was 
not present, and Mr. Brigham did not say what the objects 
were, it is to be inferred that they are for social and any 
other good purpose one’s imagination can draw on. Com- 
mittees were appointed on by-laws and constitution, and 
another meeting was set to take place October 2, at the 





same time and place, which latter, by the way, is Kimball 
Hall. Atthe next meeting they purpose to nominate and 
elect officers, and Mr. Brigham thinks the first dinner will 
take place about the middle of October, which antedates 
the regular trade dinner by about one week. 

Although the association so far is called the C. P. S. A., 
which needs translating, to be made intelligible, into Chi- 
cago Piano Salesmen’s Association, it has already been 
suggested that managers, heads of departments, musical 
merchandise and sheet music salesmen and even proprie- 
tors may subsequently be admitted to the new society. 
This matter, it is expected, will be settled at the next 
meeting. 

It is not to be doubted that the boys will make a success 
of it, and if properly run the association should be not only 
a source of pleasure but useful to them. 


2s ee # 


The resignation of Mr. E. N. Camp has been accepted by 
Estey & Camp, and his stock and interest have been bought 
by Mr. I. N. Camp. Mr. Phil. Noble, who is represented as 
a bright and efficient young man, for several years in the 
employ of Estey & Camp, and Mr. Wm.C. Camp, the younger 
son of I. N. Camp, will divide the work in the department 
presided over by E. N, Camp, which is said to be altogether 
too much for any one man. The vacant position of treas- 
urer will not be filled at present. 

Mr, E. N. Camp has not decided on any future course of 


action. 
*#e ene * 


‘** With the introduction of the ordinance for the Wabash 
avenue side of the union loop in the council Monday night 
all the opposition schemes thus far brought forward seem 
to have come to an end. Of the 6,819 feet of frontage 
between Lake and Harrison streets a majority would be 
8,410 feet. Signatures for 4,240 feet have been secured, 
an excess majority of 830 feet frontage. The passage of 
the ordinance is believed to be only a question of time. It 
provides for only two tracks, to be used for passenger 
traffic exclusively, and to be operated by electricity. 
Trains from the four elevated roads are to pass around the 
loop, and the fare is to be 5 cents for any one road and a 
passage entirely around the loop in either direction. 

‘* Stations on Wabash avenue are to be at Congress, 
Adams, Madison, Washington and Randolph streets. On 
Fifth avenue they are to be between Randoiph and Lake 
streets and on Madison, Quincy and Van Buren streets. A 
canvass of a few of the representative Wabash avenue ten- 
ants yesterday disclosed but little disposition to continue 
the fight. Those who depend upon what is called a “ car- 
riage” trade as a rule object to the loop on that street. 
The music and art goods and wholesale dealers also as a 
tule object. A majority of the retail dealers appear to 
favor the proposed construction. 

** President Z. S. Holbrook, of the Wabash Avenue Pro- 
tective Association, acknowledges his defeat and is willing 
to abide by the decision of the majority.’ Trains on the 
Lake Street Elevated will begin to run to Wabash avenue 
Sunday.”—L£vening Post. 

This probably ends the whole matter, except the actual 
building of the road. It was too strong a pressure. The 
whole city wanted the road ; the south, the west and the 
north side were all equally anxious for it, and with the 
building of a north side elevated road the property 
bounded by the loop and in close proximity will increase 
in value immensely. This will increase rentals, and this 
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‘** BLasius & Sons are making a high grade piano of extra- 
ordinary calibre and quality. These pianos have from the very 
inception of the enterprise been destined to become important | 
factors in the trade, as it was planned that they should be made 
They are far ahead of some of 
the old pianos that exist merely on reputation to-day.” 
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which is superior to all other alleged attachments, in that it plays more notes and operates the 
pedals automatically, thus giving the effect intended by the composers. 
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more than any other reason will induce the music trade to 
seek another locality in the course of the next ten years, 
which will be even more of a change than the last decade 
saw. ee : 

Funeral services for Carlos H. Blackman were held last 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 o'clock from the family residence, 
4349 Lake avenue. Rev. J. P. Hale, pastor of the Ken- 
wood Evangelical Church, conducted the ceremonies at 
the house and later at the grave. Interment was in Grace- 
land. The directors of the Board of Trade attended in a 
body. The pallbearers were: J. F. Merrill, Charles B. 
Van Kirk, Charles A. Ware, Richard J. Lyon, Edwin S. 
Daniels and R, L. Scovill. 

Mr. Blackman, although connected with the music trade 
in the position of vice-president and acting president of the 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of this city, was very little 
known in music trade circles. Those who did know him 
speak in the highest terms of his many admirable qualities 
as friend and business man. His death is the more to be 
regretted since it was not from natural causes, but from 
accident, He was also well equipped with the most robust 
health, plenty of this world's goods and was comparatively 
young, which makes the sad affair still more distressing to 
his relatives and friends, 

*#eaen 

A new music directory of the city of Chicago has just 
made its appearance. It contains the names of musicians 
and teachers, church choirs, bands, orchestras and clubs, 
music colleges and various other things of less interest. It 
is published by John F. Nunn, 265 East Chicago avenue. 
From a hasty and cursory examination it may be said it is 
generally correct. There are a few queer errors, such as 
giving the address of Chase Brothers at Washington avenue 
and Congress street and the well-known names of Lyon & 
Healy as Lyon & Mealy. 

aeeaee# 

United States Commissioner Mark A, Foote rendered 
his opinion to-day as to the violation of the contract labor 
law by President C. C. Russell, of the Russell Piano Com- 
pany, in giving employment to Ambrose Pye, a Canadian. 
The commissioner declined to pass upon the violation in an 
extended manner. He thought the evidence and the pecu- 
liar character of the case warranted him in holding Mr. 
Russell to the Federal grand jury, in order that the Dis- 
trict Court might have an opportunity of passing upon that 
phase of the law as raised in the issue. 

Russell, in reply to a letter from Pye, then living in 
Canada, wrote him that if he came to Chicago he would 
secure employment at the Russell Piano Company. The 
issue made was the establishment of a contract to the 
extent of aiding and assisting Pye to come to the United 
States. The Commissioner of Immigration, Col. H. C. 
Bradsby, held such was established. The district attor- 
ney’s office was in doubt, and the District Court is left to 
pass upon it.—Zvening Post. 

*#e ae 

Mr. Charles S, Reed, who was recently with the Kimball 
agent, Mr, Kieselhorst, in St. Louis, has taken a position 
with the W. W. Kimball Company as salesman and has al- 
ready done a good business for them. Mr. Reed is un- 
doubtedly a very fine piano salesman and will meet with 
marked success in his new field. 

se 2 
The W. W. Kimball Company is without a question the 


largest producer of pianos, with facilities unsurpassed and 
constantly improving. The concern now makes its own 





iron frames, its own keys and actions, its own cases and 
designs; in short, as a late well-known member of the 
trade used to say, the company is not a compiler, but a 
genuine maker of pianos. 

Thereis no doubt that when the company began the manu- 
facture of pianos there was an intention of producing at the 
lowest cost, but subsequently, while the policy of economy 
in production was not abandoned, the grade of the instru- 
ment was raised, necessarily increasing the cost, but not in 
proportion to its increased merits. It cannot be denied 
that without these merits the testimonials from the hosts 
of musicians which have been given to the Kimball piano 
could never have been obtained, and whatever argument is 
used to lessen the value of these recommendations they are 
still potent with the public and aid the dealer and salesman 
materially in disposing of them. 

The company pursues a very liberal policy in advertising 
many of its announcements being the cleverest, the most 
conspicuous and most attractive to be found, and with its 
broad views as to the conduct of the business and large 
capital, it is not to be wondered at that, notwithstanding 
the constant increase in the number of its output, the con- 
cern is constantly behind orders. The same reason which 
makes the department store a popular place to trade in also 
applies to the Kimball Company; the dealer can get his 
pianos, his organs, his stools and covers, his portable or 
stationary pipe organs (should he happen to want these 
latter goods) from the one house, all of which are produced 
with the same careful economy practiced in.the piano de- 


partment. 


se # * 


Personals. 

Mr. Peter Duffy, president of the Schubert Piano Com- 
pany, of New York, was in the city recently. 

Mr. Clark Wise, ‘of Oakland, Cal., passed through Chi- 
cago this week on his way home, after a three weeks’ visit 
to the East. Reports say his concern is doing a very fine 
business. 

Mr. John Goggan, of Galveston, Tex., and Mr. Michael 
Goggan, of San Antonio, Tex., were visitors this week. 
The latter gentleman is on his way home from a European 
trip, accompanied by his family. 

Mr. F. W. Primer is away on a two months’ trip through 
Wisconsin in the interest of the ‘‘Crown” goods. Mr. 
Geo, P. Bent is still in the East. 

Mr. N. P. Curtice, of Lincoln, Neb., is reported to be on 
the road to convalescence after a dangerous attack of 
typhoid fever. 

Mr. E. S. Conway is expected back from the East to-day. 

In Town. 


Mr. Harry E. Freund, of New York. 
Mr. Gustave Behning, of New York. 
Mr. A. D. Simon, of Ottawa, IIl. 
Mr. S. H. Cowan, of New York. 








An Unusual Case. 


HE appended question and reply appeared in a 
recent issue of the Sunday Mercury, of New 
York city, and it is to be regretted that the names 
of the parties chiefly concerned were not given. It isn’t 
usual for the piano houses of this city to act in the manner 
here set forth, and in justice to the whole class of retailers 
the particulars should be published. 
In all the troubles through which we have happily passed, 
and in fact in all times, thereis no class of merchants more 





lenient with customers than the retail piano sellers. If 
they err at all it is usually in the direction of too much con- 
sideration of the troubles of their instalment purchasers, 
and it is probable that ‘‘ A Hard Worker” has not told all 
of the story. Nevertheless, the point at law is clearly right * 
as given in the answer of the Mercury, and should be 
borne in mind. 

Editor New York Mercury: 

Kindly inform me through your valuable paper in regard to the 
following : I bought a piano for $225 on the instalment plan and paid 
the instalments promptly until the sum of $185 had been paid. Owing 
to having been thrown out of employment I was unabie to continue 
the payments and put the piano with my furniture in storage. The 
firm from which I bought the piano attached the same without noti- 
fying me and took it away from the storehouse. This was done two 
months ago, and I only discovered it when I called to take my furni- 
tureaway. When I bought the piano the firm verbaily agreed to 
wait in case I should be unable to pay the instalments when due. 
What action can I take to redeem the piano? A HaaD WORKER. 

In an action to foreclose a lien upon a chattel, final judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff must specify the amount of the 
lien and direct a sale of the chattel to satisfy the same and the 
costs. It must also provide for the payment of the surplus to 
the owner of the chattel, and for the safe keeping of the sur- 
plus until it is claimed by him. You should see the firm 
from which you bought the piano, and ascertain what dis- 
position has been made of the property. If the piano has 
not been sold they may possibly permit you to redeem it by 
paying the amount due. : 





Another Change in Richmond. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
H. TOMPKINS and F. W. Duke, trading 
under the firm name of G. H. Tompkins & Co., have 


G. H. Tompxins. 
Frank W. Duxs. 


this day dissolved partnership. 
September 12, 1895. 





This is to certify that we, G. H. Tompkins, F. W. Duke 
and C. R. Burnett, all of Richmond, Va., have formed a 
limited partnership under the laws of Virginia for the con- 
duct of a general music business at Richmond, Va., under 
the firm name of G. H. Tompkins & Co., of which G. H. 
Tompkins is the general partner and F. W. Duke and C. 
R. Burnett the special partners. Each of the special part- 
ners has contributed to the common stock of the said firm 
the following amounts—to wit: F. W. Duke $250 and C. R. 
Burnett $200. The partnership is to commence from the 
date hereof and is to terminate on the Ist day of September 
in the year of our Lord 1896. 

Witness the hands of the said parties this 12th day of 
September in the year of our Lord 1895. 

G. H. Tompxrns. 
F, W. Duxg. 
C. R. Burnetr. 





Vircinia : City oF RicuMonp-—To WIT: 

This day G. H. Tompkins, whose name is mentioned as 
a general partner in a certain limited partnersbip, the arti- 
cles whereof are hereunto annexed, appeared before me, a 
notary public in and for the city and State aforesaid, and 
made oath that F. W. Duke and C. R. Burnett, the special 
partners named in the said articles of limited partnership, 
have contributed to the common stock thereof and have 


actually paid in cash, the above named F. W. Duke the sum 
of $250 and the above named C, R. Burnett the sum of $200. 
Given under my hand this 12th day of September, 1895. 
J. E. McKenny, 
Notary Public. 














=“ JEWETT — 


Is the one you're looking after. 


It's a 





Piano that . . «es 


ra) 3! 


Because it’s good to look at, and good to hear, and good to wear, and good to make 


- MONEY .. 


with. We'll convince you if you'll write. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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BOSTON OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL peuaiee, 
17 Beacon Street, September 21, 1895. 


USINESS has been brisk this week, so everyone 
feels happy. People have not all returned from the 
country, and each year the time of their return gets later 
and later, so the fall trade instead of beginning September 
1, asin former years, now makes its appearance about Oc- 
tober 1. Wholesale and retail, however, have been good 
this week, and it would be surprising if it was known how 
many of the manufacturers are even now straining every 
nerve to fill orders. 
*eneaee 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company has moved into the 
Boylston street warerooms, where business is being carried 
on under difficulties and in a rather crowded condition, with 
the other tenants still in possession, That will soon be 
remedied, however, and by November 1 the firm will have 
a fine set of rooms in readiness for the winter’s trade. The 
wareroom is very light and spacious, and it will be an at- 
tractive place for customers. The freight elevator in that 
building, fortunately for them, is sufficiently large to carry 
one or more grand pianos. 

There will probably be a private office in the end of the 
room on Van Rensselaer place, where there is already a 
partition dividing that portion of the room in two. 

sens ea 


Mr. Chandler W. Smith has sold another Gildemeester & 
Kroeger grand piano to the Hotel Westgate. 

Mr. Smith is pleased with the good trade that he has 
started with the Fischer piano. 


se 2# 


Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, says that unless he can find exactly the location he 
wants for his warerooms he can go back to 32 George 
street, where he has a building equipped with the most 
modern arrangements for piano making and piano selling. 
If the present buildings are not large enough he owns 
about 5 acres of land in the near vicinity and can easily put 
up additional warerooms. So heisn’t worrying a bit about 
anything. eees 


Mason & Hamlin have had a fine week’s work, their 
wholesale business being larger than in months. Mr, 
Norris is traveling in the West and has made several new 
agencies. All of these new agents have sent in heavy 
orders. Metzler & Co., of London, have also sent in 
another large order, so business may be said to be booming 


with them. sense 


Mr. H. H. Drummond, of Chicago, who has been in 
Baltimore and New York on business, came over to Boston 





for a couple of days, where he has been the guest of Mr. 
David E. McKee. ee 
* # 


There will be no new vice-president of the Hallet & 
Davis Piano Company, of Chicago, elected to fill the place 
of Mr. Carlos H. Blackman until some time in October, 
when Mr. Cook, Sr., of the company, will be in Chicago. 

At a fair held in Troy, Pa., Mr. B. P. Leonard, agent for 
the Hallet & Davis house, took the first premium on a 
handsome Hallet & Davis Circassian walnut piano. 

The house has just received the accompanying letter 
from the Broad Street Conservatory, Philadelphia : 





TO MY PATRONS 
10; 

As it is my aim to constantly elevate the 
standard of musical work in my Conservatory, 
and recognizing the importance of using only 
the best instruments, I have decided to equip 
our class rooms with new pianos throughout. 


In view of the most extraordinary record 
achieved by the 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANOS 


in the principal Conservatories in other cities, 
and aS a result of my recent exhaustive 
experiments and trial of their pianos, I am 
satisfied that for both quality of tone and re- 
sponsivenessot action, as wellas for thorough 
honesty of facture and du- 





que: 
rability, they are peculiarly adapted to my re- 
quirements. 

Anyone desiring information about the 
Hallet & Davis Pianos, I gladly refer to Messrs. 
N. Stetson & Co., 1416-1418 Chestnut street, the 
sole representatives. 

Yours very truly, 
GILBERT R. COMBS. 





#e# ee 


Mr, J. N. Merrill has been attending the celebrations at 
Lawrence this week, that being his native town. He was 
given a prominent position in the procession as a guest 
of the city. 

In the meantime he is too busy for words. 
cently engaged Mr. E. L. Kelton as salesman. 
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One of the most attractive rooms for showing pianos is 
that at the factory of Norris & Hyde. It is fitted up with 
draperies and a window seat of terra cotta velvet. The 
frescoed frieze is simple but artistic, and some remarkably 
fine engravings are hung on the walls. 

The transposing keyboard is most interesting and at- 
tracts much attention, Their latest patent, obtained in 
August,is a non-squeaking pedal, the invention of Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr. Hyde has been in Maine this week. In about a fort- 
night he will leave for a Western trip, going as far as the 
Pacific Coast. 


He has re- 


ese e2#* 


Mr. Wm. G. Burbeck, Vose & Sons Piano Company, has 
gone for a two weeks’ trip to Washington, D. C., Old Point 





Comfort, Luray Caves, Natural Bridge and other points of 
interest in Virginia. eee 
Mr. F. I. Harvey, 226 Tremont street, who has recently 


started in business on his own account, has met with much 
success already in his venture. Next week he will have in 


an additional stock of pianos, having disposed of so many 
this week that he has been unable to deliver all his orders. 
ee ee 
Mr. George J. Dowling, Briggs Piano Company, is trav- 
eling in New York State. 
; 22 * & 
Mr. J. W. E. Murdock has opened a wareroom at 161 
Tremont street for the sale of second-hand pianos. 
ee # * 


Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon & Potter, Chicago, was in town 
for a day this week. 





Story & Clark in Europe. 
EFERENCE has already been made in the 
London edition of this paper to the removal of the 
Story & Clark London headquarters from the City to the 
West End, which seems destined to become the focus of 
the music trade of Great Britain, although many houses 
still retain their City warerooms, 
The London house of Story & Clark has issued the fol- 
lowing circular letter : 
OFFICE OF 
Story & Clark Organ Company, 
Cutcaco, Bertin AND Lonpon. 
Pianos and Organs. 


53 City ® Road, E. C., } 
Lonpon, ptember 1, 1895. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

We beg to inform you that after September 16 our address will be 
No. 70 Berners street, Oxford street, London, W., where we shall 
keepa full line of samples, both in pianos and organs, and from 
where we shall conduct our office and counting house business. 

We thank you very much for past favors, and hope that on your 
next visit to London you will avail yourself of the opportunity to call 
and inspect our stock. It would please us very much to have you 
make our office your headquarters during your stay in London. 

We remain, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN Company, 

Mr. Melville W. Clark is at this writing on the Continent, 
and is expected back in London by the end of the month. 
It seems that the Story & Clark organ business in Great 
Britain, the colonies and the continent of Europe demands 
amore central location in London, and that its constant 
growth requires the exhibition of full lines of samples for 
the inspection of dealers going to London, and the tradein 
general, and this can be better accomplished in the larger 
establishment now to be occupied in Berners street, near 
Oxford street. 








—Dolgeville had the pleasure last week of entertaining the follow- 
ing well-known piano men: Mr. Chas, Jacob, of Jacob Brothers; 
Mr. John Weser, of Weser Brothers, and Mr. Abendschein, of Staib 
& Co, 
agente tomas and organ salesman for Western Massachusetts 

who is active, energetic and well acquainted. A good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address E., care of THE MUSICAL Cov- 
RIER, 


Fo SALE—A large three manual vocalion organ in perfect con. 


dition. Built from special designs. Has great volume and fine 
combinations. Address W. H. BUTLER, 171 Fifty-seventh street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE SEAVERNS PIANO ACTION 


MEANS TO A MANUFACTURER 


A complete mechanical device, delivered promptly and in perfect condition. 


MEANS TO A DEALER 


A touch that will respond to every demand of the purchaser and help to sell the Piano. 


MEANS TO A 


PIANIST 


The most intimate association between himself and the tone of an instrument; an 
association that can't be disturbed by the pounding of a youngster and yet Is 
maintained by the softest caress. 


THE SEAVERNS PIANO ACTION COMPANY, camprincePoR?, mass. 
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STORY & 
CLARK C. Other 
PIANOS, carecoming 

















THEY 
9 ARE 
story & AAT 4. Mine 


Clark 


Piano RIGHT | 


Company, 
Canal and 
Sixteenth STORY & 

Street, ee 


Chicago. CL ARK 
o PIANOS. 














FOR 72 YEARS 


THE NAME 


ra mach 


HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO €O,, 


DOL,.GEVIL.1L.E, N. ¥Y. 
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316 to 322 Wesi 43d Si. , New York, Our new Scales and Original Designs in Case 


Work are worthy of careful inspection. 


248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for Newest Catalogue. Just issued. 
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Any Piano vee 
that will start as the 


Woneerttt A, By CHASE 


did, in a small inland city, and in the short space of ten 

~ years make a reputation for itself, so that in all of the 
largest cities of the United States it is recognized as a 
leading instrument of the 


..» FIRST CLASS, -:: 


and is handled as such by the very best dealers 
in those cities, must have 








in Unusual Intrinsic Merit. 





When to this are added improvements that will 
double its power and multiply its musical effects beyond 
anything found in any other piano, it becomes a 


Wonderfully Successful Seller. 


SRTMMOIM NMSA Nae 


Those who secure the agency now are fortunate. 


Illustrated Catalogues and “Possibilities of Piano Music” sent on application. 





THE A. B. CHASE CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 
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WE—— 
REPEAT 


what we have already 
said, that our 


FALE... = 
o © STOCK oie 


of Upright 
and Grand 


PIANOS 


surpasses anything we have yet produced. 








We le tanic teats Male Me lato ve 
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No finer specimens of Natural Woods in Piano Cases than are at present in 


our warerooms and factories can be seen anywhere. 


fi OSV OG VOB Y OE VY OG V OG V DEV OGY DG V OG V OS 
IISA AOA AAA ATO 


KRANICH “= 
237 East 23d Street. 
& BACH, 
| 4 233 to 245 East 23d Street. 
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PAUL. STARK, 


MANUFACTURER AND EXPORTER OF 


Fine Musical Jnstruments, Strings, & 


FACTORIES AT 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
AND PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


FINE— te F* 1 NE 














Mandolins, Violins, 
Guitars, Violoncellos, 
Banjos, Double Basses, 
Lithers, Accordeons, 
Flutes, Concertinas, 
Fifes, Harmonicas, 
Clarinets, Bows, all kinds, 


Simplex Bows, 
great novelty. 


Trimmings, 
Strings. 
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Paul Stark Harps, Fully Warranted. 


GREAT SPECIALITY MADE OF GUT STRINGS.—TRIAL ORDERS SOLICITED. 





PAUL STARK STRING SPINNING MACHINES, for Winding a number of Strings at the same time. 





SAMPLE AND WARE ROOMS: 


1016 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEO. BAUER, MANAGER. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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WHY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 
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ARE POPULAR. 





























Because :—They contain all the essential requisites of a strictly first-class Piano. Their beautiful 
singing tone, perfect evenness of scale, elegance of case, design and finish, with absolute durability. 
The quality of materials and workmanship employed in their construction is positive proof 





of their general excellence. 


The Tone of the New England Piano is full and clear, and retains the sympathetic singing 
qualities so pleasing to the refined musical taste. 





The Touch. The New England Piano actions are unsurpassed for flexibility and precision, being 
light and responsive to the touch; they do not fatigue the performer. As we manufacture 
the Entire Piano, this department receives the most rigid care and attention. 





The Scales of the New England Pianos, all being 7 1-3 octaves, are scientifically correct, even 
and perfect. The tension of the strings being equally distributed, three unisons in the 


treble, and a perfectly balanced scale throughout the entire piano. 





The Case Work. The design and construction of cases is elegant and original in design and 
perfect in finish. All cases are made from thoroughly seasoned wood, double veneered and 
cross banded inside and out. We have the largest variety of designs in this country in Upright 
Pianos, in Rosewood Finish, Burl Walnut, Plain Mahogany, Figured Mahogany, American 
Oak, Quartered Oak, English Oak, Circassian Walnut and other native and foreign woods. 





Full Metal Plates not only embody great strength, but give to our Uprights the characteristics 
of the Grand Piano. 


Sounding Boards are made from the choicest Spruce, carefully selected for its resonance, 


“Wrest Planks” or “Pin Blocks” are cross banded with five thicknesses of Rock Maple, 
giving end grain of wood to all points on tuning pin, preventing “checking” or splitting 
of “wrest plank” and insuring a piano which will stand in tune. 








Durability. The New England Pianos are sold upon their merits, and not upon any purchased 
reputation. Only the best and most suitable materials are used in their construction, 


while the methods employed embody all the most important improvements known to the 
piano makers’ interest. 
Soft Stop. The New England Soft Stop is simple in construction, positive in action, saves the 
wear of the hammers and enables the pupil to practice without annoying the nerves 
of others who may be in adjoining rooms, and in the hands of an artist, in connection 
with the loud and soft pedals, give perfect command of the instrument and increased 
facility for the production of the lights and shades of music. 


Variety _of Woods. The New England Upright and Grand Pianos are finished in a large variety 
of native and foreign woods, comprising Rosewood Finish, Burl Walnut, Plain Mahogany, 


Figured Mahogany, American Oak, Quartered Oak, English Oak, Circassian Walnut, etc., etc 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Sts., Boston (Highlands) Mass. 

















BOSTON WAREHOUSE: 200 TREMONT STREET. 





>= WAREROOMS : =- 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 98 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
262-264 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 26, 28, 30 O’FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being: well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Bele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm ané 
Ordinary System, 





S. S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
m 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


ca 
STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAYING 
PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St., New York. 





Our attachinent can be applied to any Piano. 

Uses small indestructible Music Roils. 

No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 

Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 





stablished 1803 


Wi co8 NS 


MARKNEC —5 "1 
First quality warranted Cellos Bas 


Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 


er 


fee of 
MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
of all kinds 

oH are and assorted stock of 

wank EAs Guitars Banjos, 


5-Viols etc. and their Accessories. 





me FE 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


~ THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nav YOoRsz.. 


Bic. 











S WM. F. HASSE, 
Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


.. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUB. ... 





RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Ger 


Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, mace a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale cad setell: complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and pure direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods o! the 
finest quality onl; only. My inetrumests | and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Som e many Special E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Cele Viclins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 


Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. Bani and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 


Jerome 6 Thibouville-Lamy & 60., 


NEW YORK. 
Largest and Oldest House in Europe. Three os ME 1,000 Men. 


ARTISTIC LOTHERIE-VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 


Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


Band Instruments, Metronomes, Ktc. 


35 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


. . *HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 
Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES 





PARIS. 




















Write for Catalogue. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


Are World Renowned in Con- 
Sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 
The trombones of the 
Pris. ‘of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
ee const: uction, purity of 
seo and even s§ pe in 


weed pause FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musical Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Iliustrated rice list free of chatge. 

e “Stowasser” Instrumen's enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their ae tone 

as well as their elegant and correct style 


a 
lormeriy umenne pla od atthe 
ee Academy of of 
rl in. se 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horas, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNTPOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

Accordeons, Bandoneons and Goncortinas 
in only the 
: best of work- 
apne and 
of the best 
material = 

the chea 
prices. iy 
self- manufac. 








WwBICHO1LD’sS 


TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best in the wor! Best quality of Violin Strings 
gE A A G Sttver 
B’dl’s of 30, $7.25. BESO. $7.25. Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST Bows. 








Kors BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers witha 


COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 


On the most —— terms, and ie suetemees pro- 
tection territor i BROS., 2% 
and 2% Adams Street, Chi 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Musical Paper in the World. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 




















THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APOLLO PIANO CO 
wal: E PIANO2 





mS AND 7 


ATA 


OLLO PIANO Ce BLOOMSBURY Nu 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
Detawis Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED, ) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MD MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








ver- 


J. & U, FISCHER—Manutactured by J 
ee New York (See 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 


factured demeester & Kroeger, 
Now sod i advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured te 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 


(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 1th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INES W “x OFRE=. 


GRAND anpD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 602, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 


BRADBURY—Manufactured 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N 
vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
= Boston. (See ait advertise- 
ment. 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Com 
kegon, Mich. (See ad 


CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 








Freeborn 
(See ad- 














ment.) 











ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

CONO VER aniactrel by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

* CROWN Fey ag by Geo. P. 

Bent, Chicago, Ill, (See advertise- 
ment.) 





DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by 
the E Piano Company, Cin- 





cinnati, Ohio. 


EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 














PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANE H.ERD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


BRO Ce WsTINR, N. FT. 





y, Mus- | __ 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn 











*| MARSHALL & WENDELL, 


1868; PIANOS, 122: 
exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 


eEREILIN--Manatactaree Paul G, Meh- 
& Sons, New York. (See adver- 


pce tinny ) 
MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 


vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 

















NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured New 
England Piano Company, ton. 
(See advertisement.) 





NEARLY 60.000 SOLD!! 











<IMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Il. 


a ee ret sf Wm. Knabe & 
Co., Baltimore, M 








Se Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (See 











PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEV YoRs=E. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OEICAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monrve Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON #7T.. 
OEBICAGO. ITIE-Xs. 


Dib. 


PIANOS. 


Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Hl. 


a by Shaw 
Company, Erie, Pa. 

by B. 

aven, 


SHONINGER — Manufactured 
oe Company, New 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—— MADE BY—— 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, LLL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

Senp ror Our New CaTatocvs 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured | ‘by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See vertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See ‘advertisement. ) 








‘Piane 




















STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind, (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.——_> 











Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., heed Fork. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








and Upright 
KRANICH & BACH °="*Se:s3" 


-.. PIANOS... 


Received Fi Award at the United States 
tennial Law 1876, =e admitted to be ena 
Instruments of the A, Guaranteed for 


Celebrated 
Sve yeass. i eh Coen furnished on a 


“Wivbelien 2 Bain inten 
Factory. from 288 to 245 E. 28d St.. New York. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANO BS. 
Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 


burg. _See advertisement.) . se 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


_;___ arenes) 

STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

STUYVESANT—Mannfactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
ORICA GO. IXs¥s. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 














Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
24 and 26 Adams St. __CHICAGO, | ILL. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. saggy coe & Sons 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Moa ga a (See adver- 











rasa & eng. hogy sous by 
Mason Hamlin pany, 
«che (See a ll it.) 


McCAMMON—Mannfactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 








PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured aw 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con 








po A N. H. 
THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 
~The ding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
Type."* 








CHICAGO, ILL. 








SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel 





el & Nelson Piano Com- 
«Borage Minn. (See adver- 





WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 





Webster 


WEBSTER — Manufactured by 
ork. (See 


Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 

WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
mes ene 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured b> 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) fsbo: She % 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 











CN ee et Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N advertise- 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO €0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ye Grand and Upright Pianos, 


J 








“a, 


<B MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


N) 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


ENGL 
NES ANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,??°*asfsrree" 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St.. Boston; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, It. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


i > Fac aly! ot Nh pgs THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
E | Mae Peon IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
Hi wy a TEENTH CENTURY. 

bf | » | The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 

= if | NTE \G this charming instrument asnow manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 
‘ i| Min ‘7 

? t 

a ig 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
= 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
BA rs aa CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 











1¢ 


NG Spe 


Fiano Manufacturers. 

















LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y.- 


with Perfectly Even Scate 





[S FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





A Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 

















FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


St” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 


ORGAN PIPsss. 


Weod and Metal " Flue and Reed. ~~" «’ Volce or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL FIENCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


JACOB DOLL, 


re GRADE Grad ant Ori Piangs, 


PAcCTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 183d, East 1%th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 118 East 14th Street. 








a 
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CTRAUCH BROS. 


MANUPACTURERS OP 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 131rn STREET, 


New York. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=” PIANOS 


prices movenaTe AND §Q.000 MADE  evenr instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. vAND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. ? 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizapetn Street ) 











7th Regiment Band, CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 
N. G. S.N. Y., 


W.B, ROGERS, Bandmaster.| GLUTCH Organs. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. MENDELSSOHN, PA 
’ e 





The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. #895. 


WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the — GUITARS were and are stil! the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-c! lessors and Amateurs throughout the country. They ensov a world-wide 
reputation, and <cinantala peer» - added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 


MapamE De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. De LA COVA, 
Mr. J: P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


MR: N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and mary others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 








The... 
Gelebrated (Jordon Mandolin. 
Jone UNEXCELLED. From 
finisu PERFEcT. $5.00 
Send for to 
eadia $75.00. 


te * 


Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


1756 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YOoRsz.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 























JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 220 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 


GRAND ORGANS, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 apa ; St. Georee’s Ch.. 


Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Celies, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED SY 


GusTAY ROTH, 









—E 
TAQQAM AAO. 
















N. Y., ; St. Paul’s M. E.Ch, 

X . & Fifth Ave, Pres Albert Str., 
Ch. rooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 4; First Prodveleeinn: Markneukirchen, 
Philadelphia. 3; Trinity Ch., | | established 1870. Germany. 





San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. CRN RPAH GEN... - 























LADIES affected with Tan, Freckles, Rough 
or Discolored Skin should use 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 

Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


¥. B BELL & CO.. BELL Foust ae Co., 
213 State Street, Chicago 
2 Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 


For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SY 








Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Plano Co 


YORK, PA. 


ee 


be enn te 











x . 
pO a eee 





PHONION. « 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 


The Symphonion has the Patent Fly wheel, speed regulator, 
side damper, and all, except the small sizes, are 
with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply to 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York, 
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STRICH & ZELDLER, | 2 coo sem teraectore 


PIANOS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 








ae % 








—t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


“), 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 
TO-DAY. 


where we are 


alogue, &c,, 


ms mee resented, 


AGENTS WANTED =: 
MILLER ORGAN a, 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU P EX ONIB A. 
=m Self- Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handled by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc, 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
« Euphonika,’* 


= LEIPZIG, 
" Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 














AMERICAN ROYALTY. 


Ta 











NEW YORK: NEWARK, 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD sriext. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.s 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.& 





a 6. 0 Cour 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


wy 510 & 512 West 36th St. 
Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


FELT CLOTH 
jy and PUNCHINGS. 





ROBT, M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





ISAAC [COLE & SOW, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 527 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 








Jhimann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


, é) Haawonics AnD Banooneons 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
e@” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS. FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. 
with the Trade 
ry . COLE, . 
r 3 solicited. 


CH 


ee 


Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es. 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
savinnet in the world, and our facilities 


36 East l4th St, 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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anmcensypac 


© and Organ 705 





209. 
DOWER, 
EWYORK. 









CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a 
= Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STAIB PIANO ACTIONS | 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 











DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR G AN 


“PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


et. LEAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANOG, . 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAW TONK a BRO Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 
" 250-252 WABASH AVE , CHICAGO. 











—, 





Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


am 1f not, send fer it. 


y), 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 





¢ 





1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Detroit, Mich. 


269 Dearborn treet, Chi fe 


Branch Offices: 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exp: rter. 
Factories at 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., 0.3. A. 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 










ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





= => 
JRAC TUR Y same 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., bi aed gree f 
. 174 and 176 W: Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. partie Cons ee 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
& OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SONS CO., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 








BOLLMAN BROS. 
M. STEINERT & 
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\. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


VW EE BEF, 
WHEELOCK, STUY VESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO.,'k. 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





FaerTory: 
113 East 14th Street, 


ave LFTrOnRE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHUANDER 


PIANOFMrOONnTE 


ACTIONS -- 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 





Wittiam Tonk & Bro., 
Warren St., New York, 


HERRBURGER-ScCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 


New York Factory ; 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


ALA 


me James L. Haven Co. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF - - 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALD 





C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 









POUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 











Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’ Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 








Piano Manufacturers, 
li i i a a Ae 





511 & 513 E. (37h St. NEW YORK. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








PIANO CHAIRS 
—_—and STOOLS. 


‘A 








THE NEW PATENTED Company, 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


ger te 





e 





IT GIVES YOU, witha Piano and with- 
out interf 8 particl e ite Tae it ot tect, TME ONLY 
ZITH BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR, 
Pane ~¢— a ee ef and ‘eal a a oe i 
OTE OLA Guaranteed to give 1 isfaction to pro- 
pamedy the instrument or with vad the slightest fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., | Ptices 0m application. 
———— 


CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





R. W. Tanner & Son Mt-co 


MANUFACTURE 





Between 22d and 28d Sts., 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 





PIAND AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES =» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORE 








RB rob dikaley if... 





_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 





























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL,NICKEL €GR0SS)WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PANU Atlee. | “eee 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. “ 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. A { G RODER 
ESTABLISHED 1846, | & 4 


- - NESwo7 WorRz-K. . =. LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., | regia. tsi uni 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. ; 
Lithography and 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS no HAMMERS. Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Houses to apply for 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 












Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. IVTOoRYVTTOoOonN coOonwhWN. perfect and quickest 
: execution; liberal 
sae conditions, 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., \1 secesT HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pi A NO P] ‘ A TES Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, KUR T 7 wf A N 4 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


ALSO 
Manufacturers and 
Exporters cf 


Musical 
instruments 
and Strings. F 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. ¥. 








SPRING FIELD, OHIO. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO Ties 





Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


c PILADEL PH/A PA. MORGENSTERN 


ce & GOLDSMITH, 
A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY peclapescn. ct seg 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR’ 135 Grand St., New York. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HALLET & DAVIS €0.S PIANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass, 


(OF respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “Soumer PIano.” 7, NU 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed ia? " 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to Sys el 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous Bn 4 ; 
PIANOS dealers or agents. a, were oS 
bd Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “Ley The soumer ee 
stamped upon the sounding board: Ty finm 70 noe 
E MAR 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Fast 14th St. New York. 
































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














STHEINWAWY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





YWISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 


P PIANOFORTES. 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. / BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: ) N.Y 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 

























Island City. opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 











BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 


















~ 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


K. BUENZ. President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Card No. 8,117. 






World’s Colambian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 












EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 






HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
SCovVEREDYD Wits FINE BAIN. 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 

of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


pe 













covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 















ER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Ee SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


2165 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


CONOV 


















STARR PIANOS, 








Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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